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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. /| 


Almack’s ; a Novel. 12mo. 3 vols. London, 


1826. . Saunders and Otley. 

As there is, decidedly, nobody in town yet, for 
one cannot count on a few hard-working minis- 
ters, some useful peers, and a hundred or two 
of members of the Lower House (some of them, 
by the last election, low enough to make it 
more deserving of the name*), these volumes 
have certainly come out before their season. 
Yet we fancy they will last through the year, 
for they are extremely satirical, extremely per- 
sonal, very clever, very applicable to dashing 
characters, though not very: readily to be 
applied by the uninitiated, and present, per- 
haps, the best picture-of the gayest fashionable 
life that has ever issued from: the press. © The 

eset) knows the 








le who are desg@e@eectheir manners; 
their frivolity, the we eaghlegeficss, — and the 
picture, though peffiaifs orétcharged, is one of 


ss painful contempla- 
ani nature brighter 
itelligence, good- 
ity, than are to 
be found among the; classes of our 
country; but at the, #iié time’ it must be 
confessed, that there % a Agoful quantity of 
dross hag thé’pure or8;{, js4ind with the drossy 
parts the author has chieflyhad to do,i—selfish- 
ness; scdnidal, vanity, the'slang of fashion, and 
the trifling nothingness of: fashionable life, are 


-4 
painful truth and ‘not 


the themes on which the novel of Almack’s| fi 
dilates. . 


It is Pitter enough in its satire, but it aims 
at follies, and vices teo, which are intéingible by 
othe? means ; and if ever ridicule and exposure 
can be with propriety applied, it is when ap- 
plied to the lofty and arrogant, who are above 


‘every other species of correction. Such parties, 
‘it may also be observed, are not excessively 


sensitive; for a large portion’ of their time 
being spent in backbiting and scandalising 
each other, they become tolerably callous to 
the voice of censure, and even seem to rejoice 
in the notoriety whieh is procured by the most 


‘absurd behaviour. 


In ‘the long gallery of portraits ‘brought 


‘before the public ‘by these volumes, no doubt 


many must be recognised as vividly taken from 
living originals ; others, we think, are either 

or compounded, so as to lose their 
individwal traces, and puzzle even’the associates 


‘of the characters from making them completely 


out under their disguises and fictitious names. 
The whole world of ton, hewever, is’ astir 


‘about the identities; and at the west end of 
‘the town nothing is heard of ‘in the upper 
G@aeles bat “ Do you know who so and so is in 





* The witty Mr. J*#®, alluding to the character of the 
subjects introduced into the parliamentary de- 
: ther -infamous or covers for 


accuser to justify themselyes), and the .exhil 
w rejin them 


id {not to mention ‘new and 
\ Tatfoera Rave ote shape out), calls 
thepement session." The Raff Parliament: 





Almack’s?” “*T believe A B is * * * *; 
C D, * * * *;” and so forth, through the 
whole range. Curiosity being so fiercely afloat 
upon the subject, it is part of our professional 
business to display our critical acumen by 
noting the whispered rumours which we have 
met on the occasion in the best society. Of 
course, we write not to inform duchesses and 
countesses ; but citizens and country cousins 
must thank us for enabling them to talk*of the 
supreme bon ton and Almack’s, and shew their 
acquaintance with who’s who in the grand 
topic of the day. It.is odd enough to remark 
how the mere act of reviewing such a book 
betrays us:into the slip-slop style which so 
naturally belongs to it, and even into its mys- 
teriousness ; so much so, we are convinced that 
we could not this week write any nobleman or 
noblewoman’s name right down, but must in- 
evitably put it in asterisks, as A***, or B¥****, 
—— > | ; 

But'it is possible, perhaps, that some igno- 
rant persons, who havé the misfortune to vege- 
tate out of London in the dreary months of 
May and June; and others unhappily con- 
demned to reside in distant and uncivilised, 
i. e. unfashionable lands, may not be precisely 
informed what Almack’s is, . Its éxeeutive is 
thus described im: 

“To ot ee 
tronesses of the Balls at Almack’s, the Rulers of Fashion; 
the Arbiters of Taste, the Leaders of Ton, and. the 
Makers of Manners, whose sovereign sway over ‘ the 
world’ of London has long been established on ‘the 
Tmest basis, whose are laws, and from whose 
judgment there is no appeal; to these important Per- 
sonages, all and severally, who have formed, or who do 
form, any 4 of that Administration usually denomi- 
nated the Willis Coalition Cai whether Members of 
the Committee of Supply, or Cabinet Counsellors, hold- 
ing seats at the Board of Control, the following 
are, with all due réspect, humbly dedifated by an Old 
Subscriber.” 

In Vol. II. we have a further definition of 
this Power, put into the mouth of a sensible 
Peer, though he has, at sixty, taken unto him- 
self a wife of sixteen. 

“ The system,” says his lordship of Glen- 
more, ‘ of Almack’s. is altogether the most 
tnunatural coalition that ever existed in any 
society. A set of foolish women caballing to- 
gether to keep the rest of the world in their 
trammels, who have no kind of right to do so 
but what they choose to arrogate to themselves, 
is a.very curious state of things, certainly ; but 
that they should havegfound hundreds of inde- 
pendent people silly gh to bend to their 
yoke, is. the most e rdinary part. of the 
story.”” Such is Almack’s, according. to our 
author; and the story is neither more nor less 
than the struggles of fashionable folks to attend 
these ta Among the patronesses there 
is a contest: one is vanquished and ejected ; 
and among the candidates for tickets (or sub- 
scriptions as they are the race is as 
arduous as if empire were the object. To 
exemplify such a book, it would be nonsensical 


*!to take further notice of the narrative; and 


we shall accordinyly select such portraits and 
scenes gs may best shew the anthor’s naive 


manner, and the cleverness with which she 


Somme, 4 
ag og preety oe tre 


SR 
(we believe a lady, though not Lady Foley, 
nor Lady C. Berry) strikes off her, characters. 
The Baroness de Wallestein, wife of an am. 
bassador, is elected a patroness in the room of 
** old Lady Lochaber,” whom Lady Hauton, 
the dominant patroness, has forced to resign : 
she is introduced to her colleagues at a regular 
Board of Red Cloth, and the. account proceeds :— 
‘After the compliments of congratulation had 
been properly gone through, Lady Hauton pro. 
posed to set home her frieud. illis and all 
his satellites\weére in waiting to catch a glimpse 
df the new. divinity, as she proceeded to the 
carriage ; and various dandies were parading 
the street, some on horseback, some on foot, to 
make their bows to Lady Hauton, and put up 
their glasses, so as to declare they had had the 
first peep of the new patroness. As they drove 
hotne,. Lady Hauten gave a’ slight sketch 
her colleagues to her distinguished , protegée, 
concluding thus :—‘ Lady Plinlimmon ‘was 
your” warmest friend from the first; she 
adores eyery thing foreign and elégant. The 
Duchess of Stavordale always Jikes whatever 
Lady Plinlimmen cliogses; for she follows 
her like a shadow —a very portly one, you 
willsay,—truly 80: hone the first she ee 
in. your. interest ; assure you staid 
te Ys eitroduced oad her baby i 

an i : 
must have been pasty «i nan 
Laity Bellanont, the dear fries of the dtiuth. 
injured Lady Lobhaber, of course*opposed any 
friend of mine, Your crimi¢-was coming after 
that venerable Scotch lady, who has all the 
blood of all the claus in her veins, tosay nothing 
of her face, neck, and hands, and is besides 
first cousin to the stately Bellamont. That 
erudite lady, moreover, objected to you because 
she thought an Austrian ambassadress must be 
of what Madame de Staél calls la race Teuto- 
nique étrangére, with at least sixteen quarters ; 
but when she found that you were really an 
Englishwoman bred and born, and the daughter 
of a baronet, who had livéd at a fine old ab * 
and had had a large landed property, she con- 
descendingly allowed ‘thaf it ‘altered the’ case 
completely, and so she withdrew her opposi- 
tion. Lady Rochefort, who thinks herself the 
beauty of the committee, was afraid at first 
that your charms might eclipse hers; but she 
happily discovered that you were a complete | 
brunette, with a slight figure; and as she is a 
blonde, and given to embonpoint, she ia no r 
in dread lest niy cousin Lord Mordaunt should 
be at your feet, when she would retain bim at / 
hers’ so she generously agreed ngt to Oppose 
you, on one condition, that she should not} 
obliged to sit next you oh the patronesses’ 
because she thinks, that with your style of 
plexion, you will often wear yellow, 
and couleurs pr be: 5 which would 
het look pale and fade. Pity the dear 
creature had not married that ‘pale-faced s 
ville! they would then have been a couple of 
* fairly fairs,’ who might haye ‘ died of a, roge 
in aromatic pain’ together. 
















. Well, here we 
lare arrived at your mansion, ty dear Madame 
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de Wallestein ; you must excuse my getting 
out, for I have a thousand things to do and 
settle in the next two hours. Monday, you 
know, we must’ be at the committee at two 
o'clock ; I will call for you. Lady Lochaber’s 
books will be made over to you, but I dare say 
you will have a host of applications to-morrow. 
‘Adieu, adieu. Did Willis put in the baskets? 
Here,’ to the servant, ‘ take out the three Al- 
mack’s baskets.” * What, so soon back !* ex- 
claimed Louisa, rising from the great arm-chair, 
and putting down the last new novel, as the 
baroness entered the room; ‘ now tell us all 
about it.’ * Oh! the story is soon told ; Lady 
Hanton met me at the door of the apartment, 
and introduced me to all the ladies who were 
then and there assembled in full divan, e¢ 
@abord je fus présentée a chacune séparément, 
et puis les complimens d’usage, alors on s*exa- 
mina de part et d’autre, on me critiqua en 
secret, vousn'en douter pas.’ * And who were 
there ? describe the ladies.’ ‘Oh! Lady Hau- 
ton is quite the reigning power, to whom they 
all pay implicit deference; e¢ elle se sert de 
toutes ses armes—la flatterie pour Pune, les 
reproches pour autre, elle se moque de celle- 
ci, elle caresse celle-la, et elle parle pour tout 
le monde. The Duchess of Stavordale is a 
round, fat, jolly-looking woman, with a vulgar 
good-humoured countenance ; very civil in her 
manner; and she shook my hand so violently, 
a la maniére Anglaise, that she forced my 
rings quite into my fingers. Next came the 
Marchioness of Plinlimmon, who is quite in 
another style; official and important, a tall, 
stately-looking personage, full of the dignity of 
office, une femme a grands mots enfin. Lady 
Bellamont is a thin, pale, gawky-looking 
woman, with a very cross countenance, gui me 
Jit la mine de coté, comme si elle ne me voulait 


pas du bien ; and I overheard her saying some. 
thing to Lady Rochefort about her poor dear 


friend Lady Lochaber. Cette petite vicom- 
tesse is very pretty, and very affected, and 
they say, is frés méchante and spirituelle: je 
parie qu'elle a déja fait quelque plaisanterie sur 
mon compte: she is short, and fat, and fair, 
et trés coquette. I have heard that her 
husband neglects her tertribly ; but she con- 
soles herself by having always some favoured 
attendants, and her constant swain last year 
was Lord Mordaunt,’ ‘ And what did you do 
afterwards?’ ‘ Oh, nothing at all! they looked 
at me, and I looked at them. I see plainly 
that I am Lady Hauton’s patroness, and that 
this bold step has anes established her 
ladyship’s power. I would rather be her friend 
than her enemy, for I think her a very fearful 
kind of person, she dares do or say any thing 
to ho | body. Then she has such powers of 
ridicule, that she frightens all into compliance 
with her will and pleasure; she told the 
Duchess of Stavordale that Lord Hazlemere 
had made a capital caricature of Lady Lochaber 
ying her adieux to the committee, which she 
intends to have lithographed as a vignette to 
the air of * Adieu to Lochaber,’ which she is 
arranging as a quadrille to be played on Wed. 
.” * And what are these baskets for, 
which Felix has just brought in?’ inquired 
* Bouisa. 
Hotes of application, as they come in promis- 
guously. Then, of the other two, you see one 
aa, ‘ Almack’s admitted,’ marked on it: that 
one I shall leave on Monday with Willis, after 
I have signed all the vouchers, that he may 
send them over the town, after he has made 
out the tickets, which the people will send for 
on Wednesday.. ‘This other basket, marked 
* Almack’s rejected,’ of course contains all the 


* Oh! the large one is to hold all the 


applications which are not successful, from 
which alist is made, to save trouble, of those 
who are never, on any account, to be admitted. 
Then I am to have a complete visiting book 
made out of all my,visiting acquaintance, as no 
one can be admitted whom you do not pre. 
viously visit; and there is a splendid folio to 
be bound, with my name in gilt letters on the 
back, in which le bon homme Willis is to enter 
the names of all whom I admit on my books, 
as they term it. Oh! je Passure, ma chére 
Louise, qwil n’y.@ point @affaire d’état arran- 
gée avec plus de soin et dordre, que ne sont ces 
choses-ci.’”” 

Such of our very inquisitive readers as are 
extremely anxious to understand the foregoing 
quotation, might, we guess, be gratified by 
consulting that surest of oracles in the way of 
fashionable intelligence, the Morning Post, 
A.D. 1820. ‘The lady patronesses are, how. 
ever, sketched afterwards more at full length 
by the Countess of Hauton herself, who thus 
delivers herself for the guidance of her friend 
the baroness : 

*¢ © Foremost in rank is the Duchess of Sta- 
vordale, who is as good-natured as she is fat— 
e’est beaucoup dire, you will allow—but with- 
out dignity or spirit; but she is the most 
popular of the patronesses, because she cannot 
be high to any body: enfin, c’est une mére de 
famille, without fashion or pretension. She 
has a hundred children, and lies-in twice a-year. 
She is just fit for that purpose, 

* To suckle fools, and chsonicle small beer.’ 

*¢* Then comes La grande Marquise, the 
stately Lady Plinlimmon: her name is Marcia, 
and, as my friend Colonel Leach said of her, 

* The lovely Marcia towers above her sex.’ 
Now she is to be managed by a little flattery, 
that oil of fools, as I once heard a man call it ; 
she will not stoop to conquer ; but, by’a little 
Jinesse, she can easily.be governed. She fancies 
now that she leads the committee, and I leave 
her the credit, and so you have no idea how 
jealous all the others areof me. Colonel Leach 
always calls her Boadicea, the Cambrian 
queen. Then comes my decided opponent, the 
Countess of Bellamont, or ‘ the Hare and 
many friends,’ as she is nick-named. The 
family name is Hare, and there is a tribe of 
gawky, lisping, white-haired daughters, who 
all hang on hand; and the mamma fancies if 
English country-dances were but come in 
again, every young puppy of fashion would be 
hunting the Hare down the middle. She hates 
me, on account of the dismissal of old Lady 
Lochaber, your predecessor. The Hares are 
all English to the back-bone; cannot speak 
a word of French, and protect every thing like 
a bore or a dowdy. They think dulness a 
virtue, I am certain; and are of that scrupu- 
lous sect who suppose that what is pleasant 
must always be wrong. All the grotesque 
figures you see at Almack’s invariably belong 
to Lady Bellamont’s list. My dearest friend 
and confidante, the Viscountess Rochefort, is a 
very different sort of being; she is a strange 
little thing, full of airs and graces, spirituelle, 
caustique, et méchante. She does more ill. 
natured things than any of us; indeed, she 
goes out of her way to be rude, which is bad 
policy. But then she carries every thing off 
with so high a hand, and tells it again with 
so much wit, that one cannot be angry with 
her, though she certainly does Almack’s a great 
deal of harm. She is sister to the famous 
Colonel Leach, whose bon-mots and epigrams 
are in every body’s mouth. Lady Rochefort 
has made a most miserable marriage for her own 





happiness; and as she is apt to fall in love, I fear 
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she will not end well. I shall be sorry for her, 
car elle m’amuse; but she has no forethought, 
unfortunately for herself ; and in this world, 
chacun doit penser & soi. I manage all these 
ladies by a little tact, as thus:—I laugh and 
amuse the duchess, when she is confined or 
nursing ;—I flatter Lady Plinlimmon;—J 
bully Lady Bellamont ;—and I scold Lady 
Rochefort. . To you, my dear baroness, I must 
speak reason, the only art I shall ever employ 
to convince you, should we ever disagree in 
opinion ; which, however, I do not expect, 
Bless me, we are arrived! what a lot of men, 
to be sure, all anxiety to know their fate !” 

The applications for subscriptions, and their 
treatment, is a curious and amusing scene; 
but we have not (Willis’s large) room for it, 
Among the rest, however, is a Lady Birming, 
ham, who cuts a distinguished figure through, 
out the novel. Her husband is ‘a pit man,” 
and this coal light is thrown upon the character, 
we should imagine, to render. its. application 
more obvious. Upon proposing the Birming. 
hams, the conclave discuss the claim. 

‘** Tam sure (says the Duchess of Stavordale) 
the Birminghams are not desirable. My friend 
Lady Norbury was hoping only yesterday that 
they might be excluded ; because, if money was 
once to get people into Almack’s, there would 
be an end directly to all hope of its continuing 
good company.’ ‘ Lady Birmingham is very 
vulgar, assurément,’ said the baroness; * but her 
daughter is a charming person, and du meilleur 
ton.” ‘ Her pedigree must, however, be alwaysa 
great objection,’ said Lady Rochefort ; ‘ and to 
you, Madame de Wallestein, who have always 
frequented the best society on the Continent’ 
‘Are any of the Birminghams city people? 
inquired Lady Bellamont. The viscountess 
coloured, and. looked very angry.* ‘ This is 
too absurd, really,’ said Lady Hauton, with 
her usual air of superiority. ¢ What, useless 
nicety ! with the fortune Miss Birmingham will 
inherit, there is no rank in the peerage to which 
she may not aspire : methinks it would be wiser 
to make up to her.’ ‘ Make up to a Birming- 
ham! good Heavens ! what degradation!’ ex- 
claimed the incensed matrons, in chorus. ‘Je 
suis fachée, on ne peut plus, @itre la cause de 
cette petite discussion, mais j'ai promise a mes 
amies, et il faut, ou que j acquitie ma parole, ou 
que je cede ma place.’ * Impossible, my dear 
Madame de Wallestein ; such a thing must not 
even be thought of. Lady and Miss Birming. 
ham shall be admitted,’ said Lady Hautop. 
‘ Then, if they are to have vouchers, I must 
insist on my friends the Tooleys being accepted 
also,’ said y Bellamont. ‘ Oh, keep them 
for the next subscription ; don’t let us monopo- 
lise all the Lions for the same set. And really 
the Tooleys ought not to be named with the 
Birminghams ; they are very common-place 
humdrums, while the others are certainly, 
though secondary stars, yet of great at" 
Rich gilding will always attract. We shall 
live to see Lady Birmingham, and her house, 
and her parties, decided ton ; for what will not 
gold buy in these days ?—rank, power, fashion, 
nay, even consideration. Inthis mercantile age, 
Birmingham is likely to become the emporium 
of trade.’ ‘ If we are to yield,’ said Lady Plin- 
limmon, ‘ perhaps the less we say the better,’ 
* Mercantile influence, then, it seems, is to 
carry all before it,’ said the duchess, ‘in fashion 
as well as in politics, and under aristocratic 
patronage too!’ ‘ C’est la marche du siecle,’ 
said Lady Hauton. ‘So then it is decided, 
Madame de Wallestein ; the Birminghams are 








* Her own mother is represented as a city heireste 
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to have vouchers.’ ‘I will not give up,’ said 
Lady Bellamont, angrily; ‘I beg to observe 
that I do not agree to their admission.’ ‘ Un- 
luckily, your ladyship’s single vote against five 
will not do much; I fear the ayes have it,’ 
said Lady Hauton, with a smile. ‘ Suppose 


you enter a dissentient protest in the journal 
of our proceedings ; ‘it would prove to after 
ages the incorruptibility of the house af Hare, 


| —proof against gold in any shape; though a 
‘Jittle, it is well known, might be very accept- 
able,’ whispered her ladyship to her friend Lady 
Rochefort. ‘ Well,’ said the duchess, ‘ let us 

3 we have staid long enough at Bir- 
mingham to have doubled our capital; yet that 
is not the case, for my stock of men is very 
low indeed.” ‘ My list is quite full,’ said Lady 
Rochefort; * but nothing new. Lady Plinlim- 
mon and Lady Bellamont were both rather 
deficient in those most indispensable necessa- 
ries.” © So much hunting still going on in the 
country !’ was observed, in various tones, but 
all tic ones.”’ 

subjects of admitting Lord Killarney, 
and allowing the game of écarié, are also 
keenly and characteristically debated. 

“ Mr. Willis now entered with an important 
air, and placed a visiting ticket before Lady 
Hauton—‘ The gentleman will call again for 
his answer, my lady.’ The name was 

* The Ear! of Killarney.’ 

*“ ¢ Bless me! is he returned from the Con- 
tinent ?’ exclaimed Lady Hauton. ‘ Well! I an 
astonished ! How many people must have been 
surprised at his appearance! I heard he was 
dying.’ ‘'The most celebrated rowé in Europe,’ 
said Lady Rochefort; ‘ really a man of note.’ 
*T have often heard of him formerly,’ said the 
duchess, ‘ when he made himself so conspicu- 
ous. A very dangerous man, I have always 
understood ; I never knew him.’ ‘I ordered 

doors to be shut against him,’ said the dig- 
nified Lady Plinlimmon, ‘ when he was last in 
| England.’ * A decision worthy of your lady- 
ship’s character,’ said Lady Bellaraont. * Lord 
Killarney is a man against whom my face will 
always be set. We should all unite to discou- 
Fage so notorious a profligate.’ ‘ Poor man!’ 
exclaimed Lady Haitton, * how grieved he will 
be to find that your ladyship is become per- 
petual president of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice.’ ‘I did not know before,’ 
said Lady Rochefort, ‘ that this committee was 
amoral tribunal. I fear, in future, we shall 
have nothing to do but to reject.” ‘To be 
sare,’ replied the duchess, ‘ there may be some- 
ing in that. Let me see, what are “Lord 
Killarney’s offences? Some few years ago, he 
wanted to run off with that pretty Mrs. Sutton. 
Well, and he was not the first person she had 
been talked of about, if I remember right.’ 
Madame de Wallestein, from prudence, said 
nothing, She did not wish to appear interested 
in the debate; but the name of Killarney 
t a th i melancholy recollections 
toher mind. It was he who had first misled 
her brother Edmund, to whose pernicious ex- 
ample most of his follies might be attributed ; 
nay, he was even supposed to have been the 
* adviser of his disgraceful marriage. She sighed, 
as all these unpleasant remembrances pas 
through her mind. The other ladies were all 
% much interested in their debate, that they 
did not observe her change of countenance. 
* Where can one possibly stop?’ said Lady 
auton; ‘it would be morally impossible to 
draw a line about men. For instance, if we 
Were to reject Lord Killarney, how could we 
admit that Mr. Wentworth, who ran off with 
Lady Browne ; or Sir Charles Thetwood, who 








had that affair with Mrs. O’Connor; or Colo- 
nel Selwyn, who was so talked about with 
little Lady Lucy Bellairs; or Lord Delacour, 
whois at this very moment suspected—-’ ‘ Hush! 
hush ! my dear Lady Hauton, you really grow 
too scandalous,’ interposed the duchess. ‘ I 
have no objection whatever to Lord Killarney: 
he is become so famous, or infamous, that I 
have little chanpe of seeing him any where, 
unless he gets admitted to Almack’s; and I 
have lived so long in the world, that a little 
agreeable vice does not frighten me. Don’t 
let us rake up old stories. Lord Killarney has 
been a long time abroad.’ * Perhaps it is only 
common charity,’ said Lady Plinlimmon, ‘ to 
hope that he may be a reformed rake.’ ‘ I do 
not believe in such a thing,’ said Lady Bella- 
mont. ‘Oh! let us be merciful, and admit 
him,’ said the duchess; ‘if he behaves ill 
again, I shall have nothing more to say to 
him.’ ” 

“* Killarney is mad for écarté, I hear,’ said 
Colonel Leach. ‘ Lady Hauton! I hope we 
are to have card-tables in the small room.’ 
* Comment !? said Madame de Wallestein ; 
‘ est-ce qu'il n’y a pas toujours des tables de 
jeu! Une société sans écarté!? ‘* Must be a 
trick, my dear madam, as un jardin sans par- 
lerre, ou un parierre sans roses, to use the 
words of the gallant Francis the First, of 
France. But you must know that hitherto 
écarté has been proscribed at Almack’s.’ ‘ And 
as long as I am a lady patroness,’ said Lady 
Bellamont, * écarié shall not be introduced. 
I would rather follow the steps of poor dear 
Lady Lochaber, and resign directly, than sign 
the. ruin of half the young men about town.’ 
‘Tam quite of your ladyship’s opinion,’ said 
the duchess ; ‘ I know too much of the misery 
occasioned by play.’ ‘We all do that,’ said 
Lady Plinlimmon ; ‘ and to me, who have sons 
just;icoming out; it is of great’ importance ; 
indeed, one cannot be too careful; I decidedly 
oppose écarté.’ * Then we are three and three,’ 
said Lady Hauton, ‘ for as my boys are quite 
young, I do not feel it necessary to sacrifice the 
pleasures of the present day for the sake of the 
future; it would be too absurd: they may 
have no turn for gambling; or, if they have, I 
may not live to see it. Let the future take 
care of itself." ‘ And as men must see pla 
wherever they go,’ said Lady Rochefort, ‘ they 
had better be accustomed to it early ; and why 
not at Almack’s as well as every where else ?’ 
* Can you conceive such folly,’ whispered Lady 
Bellamont to Madame de Wallestein, * when 
every body knows, that Lord Rochefort is 
ruining himself by play?’ ‘ But, ladies fair,’ 
said Colonel Leach, ‘if this debate proceeds, 
I shall say, in the words of my friend Sheridan, 

* Pangs such as these the Maccaroni racks, 

When calm he dates the downfal) of Almack’s.’ 
Without écarté you willhavenomen,at least none 
of la haute volée ; they will all follow the steps of 
Mesdames Hauton, Rochefort, and /Wallestein, 
and all the agreeables will fly to’ éearéé, and 
leave your famous Almack’s.’ ‘ How ridicu- 
lous this must appear to Madame de Wallestein, 
to whom the idea of écarté must be so familiar !’ 
* Il est vrai,’ said the baruness: * dans le 
grand monde je croyais que la société et 
le jeu allaient toujours ensemble.” ‘* But 
we are such a moral people, that we must 
not even be led into temptation. Our young 
men may go to Paris to ruin themselves at the 
salon, & la bonne heure ; and if all pleasures 


are prohibited here, that must happen of 


course.” ‘ Now,’ said the duchess, ‘ my dear 
Lady Hauton, you must feel that yon are 
wrong. To introduce play at such a large 


ee ee 
assembly as Almack’s can never be wise. If 
you had a son grown up, you would see it in a 
different light yourself,” * Not at all; I would 
have the gang of card players there, and every 
where, to make a variety; we might nickname 
them the banditti, and I would be their leader. 
Gang is such an old name; it would do for 
Colonel Leach and his Lord Orford; it wants 
only the fare tables, that I have heard Lady 
Norbury talk about by the hour, when she has 
been speaking of the delights of prohibited 
pleasures and contraband silks.’ ‘ If card 
tables were introduced at Almack’s, the girls 
would lose all their partners,’ said the duchess ; 
‘for men would always rather play than dance. 
The young ladies will not approve of this inno- 
vation.’ ‘* Suppose,’ said Lady Hauton, ‘ we 
agree to Lady Bellamont’s proposal for having 
English country-dances in turns with quad. 
rilles ; that, you know, would be her way to 
marry all the girls, and whilst they were flirt- 
ing and romping in their kitchen hops, surely 
the poor chaperons might be permitted to 
indulge in a little innocent écarté.’ ‘* Never, 
never !’ said Lady Bellamont, * I would sooner 
,give up all the country-dances in the world 
| than allow play at Almack’s; and the end of 
it would be, Lady Hauton, that all the desirable 
young men would follow you and your party, 
and the poor girls would be merely a refuge 
for the destitute.’ ”” 

These extracts might suffice; but as they 
have rather turned on the patroness set, we 
shall in conclusion vary them, by quoting two 
or three other passages. Here is a portrait. 

** * As married ladies have always precedence, 
I will begin with Mrs. Metcalf, who had at this 
time been above five weeks at Norbury. She 
‘was a jolly widow of sixty, and had been agreat 
beauty, who had figured away at Bath, Scar- 
borough, and all the other places of public 
amusement which were resorted to forty years 

0. She afterwards became a noted belle at 
Ranelagh and. ‘Vauxhall ; in their days of cele- 
| brity had been talked of for manly lords and men 
of account ; but, somehow or other, she had 
sealed her fate by accepting the addresses of a 
simple country gentleman: simple enough, in 
truth, he was, and ugly enough ; but les beaux 
yeux de sa cassette smit the fair Lucretia 
Barrat, and she consented to become Mrs. Met- 
calf. For a few years she ruled with undis- 
puted sway, until at last she fairly worried the 
poor man out of the world; but he left his 
estate behind him, and she took good care to 
have it all settled upon herself. She was at 
that time considerably turned of forty, and she 
wisely determined not to sacrifice her liberty 
a second time: matrimony had procured her 
what she wanted, and she was satisfied; so she 
commenced independent dasher. She rouged 
high, and played high, and talked loud, and 
laughed louder, gave good dinners, and told 
good stories. She wanted neither wit nor 
impudence:—any body may be witty who 
dares to say any thing to every body. She 
loved to put prudish ladies out of counte- 
nance by a bold don moi. Then she de- 
lighted in bringing young people together, to 
have a hand in a catch match: to help ona 
marriage was a great pleasyre, but to assist in 
marring one was a greater still, to Mrs. Met- 
calf, Such had been the pursuits of this jolly 
widow for twenty long years; and though now 
a little the worse fer wear, she yet lorded it 
over the great world with cgnsiderable success. 
Time, it was true, began rather to tame her 
wit, but .it. could not quiet. her tongue ; she 
now became a noted teller of stories,—not lies, 
gentle reader, only embellished truths, Mrs. 
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EN 
Metcalf iad a eapital memory, knew every 
thing: about every body, recollected all the 
seandal of the great world since the American 
war, and retailed it for the tenth, twentieth, 
thirtieth time, with the utmost point and 
esprit. ‘Then she was learned in pedigrees, 
ies, and anecdotes of families, and she 
was never tired of hearing herself talk. By 
such talents, old Anno Domini, as she was often 
called, became a welcome visitor in many a 
house where the master and mistress distrusted 
their own powers of conversation. Neither 
barking dogs nor chirping birds could force her 
to silence ; and she has been known to begin a 
story to a large circle, who, in the course of it, 
had all dropped off under some pretence or 
other, and, faute de mieuz, she has finished it 
to the footman, who happened fortunately to 
come in with coals. Mrs. Metcalf's house, in 
Lower Grosvenor Street, was the resort of all 
the idle old men ofa certain set, who delighted 
in talking over times long past, and refreshing 
their memories with obsolete scandal ; all the 
news of the preseyt day was also sure of being 
retailed there.” 

Fashionable life is drawn with equal spirit. 

** How was the morning spent? Of course, 
in the usual style of @ fine lady’s morning. 
The London season had yet scarcely com- 
menced, but the preliminaries were already en 
train. 

* A thousand cards a day at doors to leave, 

And, in return, a thousand cards receive,” 
is one great employment of all women of fashion. 
And then there is always that delightful’ re- 
source—shopping, to occupy every idle hour. 
So many lounges, pour passer le temps and 
empty the ets.’ That ruination shop in 
Waterloo Place; the various bazars; and 
afterwards some new novel to inquire for at 
Andrews’s, though that tiresome man has never 
ome you most want. Boosey’s 
classical foreign music-shop probably comes 
next. Then, after shewing yourself sufficiently 
often in Bond Street, St. James’s Street, and 
Pall Mall, drive off, post haste, to the dear 
enchanting Park,'4s the last and best resort; 
where, if the crowd wil] permit, you may see 
your friends, at least, though without any 
chance of speaking to them; and be choked 
with dust, if you escape being broiled by the 
uhintercepted rays of the sun. Qh! it is a 
rational life, at the very best, this same in- 
teresting mode of passing time in London; 
and we of the nineteenth century are a most 
hilosophical sort of people, in very truth. 

hat with the busy lives of the very idle, and 
the idle lives of the very busy, it would seem 
almost difficult to determine which is best 
* ne rien faire,’ ou ‘ ne faire que des riens.’ 

*¢ The dancing (at Almack's) now began, and 
Lord George led out his blushing Louisa for 
the last time. Miss Sydenham preferred flirting 
in the corner with Lord Mordaunt, because 
more people could look at them ; and then she 
hung her head on one side, and looked senti- 
mental, with her long ringlets, and lisped 
more than ever, and tried to be agitated, and 
fanned herself when any body begged to con- 
gratulate her, and then she would look up in 
Lord Mordaunt’s face for help, and he, hard- 
hearted man, gave her none; but thought to 
himself, ‘ before you have been my wife three 
weeks, I will cure you of all that d——d affec- 
tation; it won't suit my Newmarket associ- 
ates :’ and Lady Anne Norbury tired to death 
of listening to poor Lord Dorville's platitudes, 
ee had a endured gin wom 
Ww t any variety, proposed dancing, He 
was 00 happy that he jumped and capered like 


got the thing at 








a boy; while she yawned languidly, and looked 
as if her thoughts were far away. She missed 
Killarney’s wit and originality; and as she 
looked at the dull mortal who was soon to 
be her lord and master, she could have said, 
‘ I have certainly a pretty prospect before 
me.’ ” 

But we have done: those who love to read 
of millinery and maneuvring for husbands ; of 
gourmandising and endless flirtations ; of vul- 
garity in high places, and envy and malevolence 
in old and young; of wealth displaying itself 
in extravagant luxuries, and rank bowing down 
to the golden idol ; and of all the empty pursuits 
and vicious enjoyments which divide the female 
and male world of fashion,—will be much de- 
lighted with these volumes. They are smart 
and biting, and have a good deal of vivacity and 
tact ; but we must notice that they are often so 
plain spoken on the subject of accouchements, 
intrigues, &c. as to be absolutely indecent. 

Tn the conclusion, a promise of further illus- 
trations is held out, and we are afraid the sub- 
ject offers too copious’ a flood of folly and vice 
to be speedily exhausted ; and the noise which 
the first publication makes among those most 
concerned in it, is likely to incite the writer to 
complete her purpose. 

With regard to the on dits as to the dramatis 
persone, (some of them clearly founded on 
single traits in the real characters, and not on 
the whole,) among many others, rumour (lying 
perhaps) fixes on the Countess of J****y for 
Hauton, thé Duchess of B*****d for Stavor- 
dale, the Countess of S****n for Bellamont, 
the Countess of L****n, or Princess P******¢, 
for Wallestein. Mrs. B******nt for Lady 
Birmingham ; the Duke of P******d for Der- 
went ; Lord T*******]q for Tresillian; Duke 
of D*******re for Castlemaine; Duke and 
Duchess of N***********nd for N ; Lady Char- 
lotte B***y and Dr. B***y for Lady Mavgaret 
and Dean Carlton; the Duke of A***le for 
Clanalpiu; Lady Lochaber for Lady K**th ; 
Lord Boileau and family for the P***ts; 
Miss Bevil for Miss H***on. 

We have kept our word about the asterisks, 
or fashionable form of writing in stars.**** ; 
and so good night. 





Anne Boleyn, A Tragedy. By H. M. Grover. 
London, 1826. Longman and Co. 
Tuts publication has particularly attracted our 
attention in consequence of the statement-con- 
tained in its preface, and of the extraordinary 
coincidence which unquestionably appears. be- 
tween Mr. Grover’s Anne Boleyn and Mr. 
Milman’s drama of the same name. We do 
not impute: the slightest unfairness to the 
reverend and accomplished Oxford Professor of 
Poetry : on the contrary, he is, we say it in 
perfect sincerity, from his high character and 
remte, one of the last writers in England whom 
we should suspect of plagiarism from private, 
or indeed from any improper sources. We 
are nevertheless bound in candour and justice 
to Mr. Grover, who is a young gentleman of 
unimpeachable respectability, and to the lite- 
rary world, to lay this curious case unre- 

servedly before the public. 

** The following drama (Mr. Grover tells us in 
his prefixed advertisement) was written by me 
in the months of January and February 1823, 
and was shortly afterwards, at the instance of 
a friend, put into Mr. Murray’s hands for 
publication, who informed me that it was con- 
signed to some person for perysal, It was 
rerurped, hawever, with @ polite intimation, 
that, jn euaseqnence of the recent failure af 





some poeta by Leovd Byron, the public taste did | 
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not seem disposed towards works of the sort: 
and, in plain terms, that it was not convenient 
to Mr. Murray to publish it. This circum. 
stance and other engagements have since taken 
me from the purpose of immediate publication ; 
but I always entertained the intention, at some 
time, of revising and correcting those crudities 
of composition which I am aware the play must 
possess, and then to publish it. That intention 
has been accelerated by the publication of Mr, 
Milman’s dramatic poem on the same sub. 
ject, which I heard of, for the first time, late 
in last August. On perusing that work, with 
the curiosity with which one looks for diver. 
sities of thought on the same subject, I wag 
surprised to find in it a series of resemb) 

both in the plot and expressions, to those of 
my own poem. It e obvious, therefore, 
that, if I meant to support my pretensions to 
originality with any chance of success, I must 
do so by the earliest possible publication of my 
play ; and the circumstance has precluded me 
frgm bestowing that correction on its 

and versification which it requires. It is there. 
fore, with the exception of a few omissions and 
trifling amendments, the same as when put 
into Mr. Murray’s hands, in 1823. Its imper. 
fections not appearing to affect the interest of 
the drama, which is different from Mr. Mil. 
man’s, and of a more domestic character, I 
have the less difficulty in submitting it to the 
public; fully aware, at the same time, ‘low 
much it has to compete with in the established 
reputation, which guards, like a: protecting 
wgis, every literary production of the Oxford 
Professor of Poetry.” 

Now it might doubtless happen that the 
minds of two persons distinct from each other, 
should lead them, within the same period, 
to compose a poem on that part of the re. 
ceived history* of King Henry; VIIIth where 
the monarchs . passions induced “him to 
sacrifice Anne* Boleyn to the gratification of 
his desire for Jane Seymour—that such poem 
should be in the style of a drama—that each 
should be entitled Anne Boleyn—that many 
scenes and characters in each should bear a 
resemblance, to one another, many of them not 
historical but: inventive—that there ‘should be 
a similarity in the form of the page describing 
the dramatis persone. But it must, as we 
have stated, appear remarkable that so many 
coincidences should be combined on such an 
occasion. 

And if it should happen that the two authors 
without concert with each other’s work, could 
have imagined the scene between King Henry 
and Weston in one, and between King Henry 
and Norreys in the other, it is more difficultly 
reconcilable with one’s belief that‘ the whole 
scene, beginning, continuing, and ending, the 
same in substance, expressing the same senti- 
ments, and in parts making use of the same 
words, could have proceeded from the sole con- 
ception of their respective minds. 

By history we are given to understand that 
Anne Boleyn fell a sacrifice to suborned testi- 
mony ; and this scene in both dramas is meant 
to disclose the intention of Henry to induce 
his colloquists to confess guilt with the queen; 
by threats of death’ if denied, and by hope of 
reward if acknowledged. 

The scene in doth commences with a speech 
by King Henry denoting his fixed purpose to 
discard his queen; in which the logic made use 
of by him in one, and the defiance of the 





* Upon this interesting point of history, however, We 





po gh —— * ey a will throw a new 
the characters of Anne Uoleya 
aud her accusers. y ih Gut Rex Casctenelbi 
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quirks of love, old formal statutes,” &c. in 
‘the other, convey the same meaning. 
' The following lines of the speech in one, 
| «fet you know our will; the kingdom’s law,” 
 gonvey the same signification with those in the 


Ry.8 ‘What the king wills that Henry should desire.” 

+ The culprit (represented by Weston in one, 
and by Norreys in the other,) being then 
‘rought before the king, he accosts him in 
' -both with courteous salutation : thus in one :— 
« Why, thou wast well esteemed, good Weston, 

As I remember, for a loyal man.” 
© In the other : 
po hither, Norreys; we-have loved, have trusted 
you. 
' The scene then proceeds in both in a strain 
of accusation by the king, and of stout denial 
: - herd culprits ; the former uttering direful 
ts of death, and ultimate promises of re- 
' ward, to obtain the confession he wanted. 
These having failed, King Henry, in terms 
of vindictive passion, is made (in both works) 
| toorder his firm culprit away for execution. 
But it is still more remarkable, that in one 
of this colloquy the same words are made 
| use of by both authors, and with a similar sig- 
hification. 
Thus in one :— 
) “If I should e’er avouch a tale so slanderous 
And void of th’ honest truth! most gracious king.” 
In the other thus :— 
 * What act of mine, in all my life, avouches 


‘The slanderous hope to buy a life, or what 
I value more,” &c. 


Again :— 
™ Remember on this word; so easily uttered, 
Hangs life, and it may be, good Weston, honours.” 
_ And in the other :— 
| * We pledge the honour of a king to give thee 
Back rd — life— ilies 
4 rth our witness ; perchance. e 
ee our grace may find some meet return.” 
' The very close similitude of these two scenes, 
pughout, induce the idea that one of the 
thors must have seen the production of the 


|» In the following selected extracts, too, from 
two dramas, it is hardly credible that the 
mblances should have happened accidentally. 
In-one, where King Henry is making love 
Jane Seymour, after she had. expressed her 
illingness to encroach upon Queen Anne’s 
m, he says—. 
mine to give and ungive; be wise, fair lady, 
my power to make you happier, 
i more exceeding in your power than she.” 
» In the other, where the king in debate with 
m Anne, threatening her degradation, after 
had used expressions admitting that she 
her elevation to the king, he says— 
StL ext San Ghars deett met satan ante. 
| book to thyself; I say; thou may’st have cause— 
: #and be wise,” &c. 
| Here the sentiments in those‘ two passages 
alike throughout ; but it is extraordinary 
pressions (not common ones) ‘ avouch,” 
| Sanderous,”’ in one part, and the admonition 
Wrely on the king’s power, connected with 
me words ‘* be wise,” in another, should ap- 
Marin both’ works in those particular scenes 


the scene between Sir J. More and the 
the latter says— 
** And in the mock 

humility is a most plain rebuke 
_ traitorous slander of your sovereign.” 

Wm the scene between Winchester and the 
Mig, the latter says— 
‘ r churchman come to 
* ith mock charitable 

m his justice.” 


que 


are his king, 
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In the soliloquy by Queen Anne in the 
Tower, before her coronation, she says— 
*« Now I am all alone 
No being of all the loving train that sweeps 
My heel in soft attendance.” 


And thus in the soliloquy by the queen at 
Whitehall, she says— 

«* T am alone—alone— 

Nor the cold hateful pomp of fawning faces 

Pursues me,” &c. 

We have here endeavoured to point out a 
few of the more remarkable resemblances in 
sentiment and expression; but it is due to the 
respective authors of both plays to say, that a 
critical reference to their works will probably 
convince the candid inquirer, that the strength 
of the argument lies not so much in selecting a 
few parallel passages, as in tracing the con- 
nexion of that complete chain of resemblance 
of which we are able, in this place, to give only 
some disjointed links, but which we are free to 
confess appears to us to run through their 
works. ; 

Having done so, we will frankly avow that 
we consider it to be incumbent on Mr. Milman 
to dissipate the presumption which cannot fail 
to be raised against him by Mr. Grover’s 
preface. His simple denial would be sufficient 
to settle the question, and convince the world 
that no blame can be attached to.him: but in 
the absence of such denial, we must state what 
the impression is upon ourselves: we fancy 
that probably among many other MS. poems 
which Mr. Murray might submit to Mr. Mil- 
man for his opinion, Mr. Grover's Anne Boleyn 
was one; and that some two or three years 
afterwards, the subject, not the fact, had re- 
curred to Mr. Milman’s mind, and that he had 
composed his drama and fallen into a close, 
though perfectly unconscious and blameless 
resemblance, . 





Paul Jones: a Romance. By Allan Cun- 
ningham, Author of Sir Marmaduke Max- 
well; Traditional Tales; &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1826. Oliver and Boyd. Lon- 
don, Longman and Co. 

Ir Allan Cunningham had not previously proved 

himself to be a genuine poet, we should have 

detected him in these volumes, and pronounced 

“ this is the novel or romance of a man better 

qualified for poetical description and_imagery 

than for strictly natural or historical drawing 
of character, for probability of story, or for 
such incidents as run on all fours through this 
prose world of ours.” In sooth, Allan has 
made a remarkable story of Paul Jones. It is 
wild, supernatural, and in many parts touched 
with extreme vigour and beauty. But it is, at 
the same time, outré, inconsistent, and, we are 
grieved to add, somewhat too minute in its 
frequent warm descriptions of feminine charms, 
It is strange, but true, as far a8 we can per- 
ceive, that fine poetical minds, while lavishing 
their admiration upon what delights them in 
external nature, never pause to inquire if it be 
as correct to paint a lovely young maiden as an 
old oak tree, in the same plain or, let usicanfess, 
coarse style; and when some cold criti¢ finds 
out that such glowing details are hardly suited 
to the decorous taste of the age, he is only 
spoken of as an insensible brute. 'But it is, 
after all, pretty much the same in’ all pursuits 
into which men, or women either, enter with 
their whole hearts:—we have. heard ladies 
speak of looks and dresses, agriculturists of 
cattle, connoisseurs of statues and pictures, 
members of the- House, amateurs of music, 

&c, &c., in terms that could not. bear for an 

instant the light of construction and literal 

meaning. 





By giving the hero of his tale a mysterious 
origin (not much to the credit of his mamma 
or country—by the by, Mr. ©. exposes many 
of the fair frailties of all ranks in the latter), 
there is a considerable degree of dramatic in- 
terest imparted to these volumes. Lord Dal- 
veen and Paul Jones are joined in life, and in 
death they are not far divided. In Scotland, 
at sea, in America, in Russia and Turkey, in 
France, they come wonderfully into contact ; 
and the author, upon more occasions than one, 
does not hesitate to introduce specties, evil 
spirits, witches, and warlocks, wherewith to 
work out his, not miscalled, romance. There 
are, however, besides, many limnings of por- 
traiture, many vigorous scemes, and very nearly 
an accurate coup d’eil over the actual adven- 
tures of John Paul, alias Paul Jones. Inter- 
spersed with these are some legends of the 
author’s native Galloway, which are at once 
curious and interesting. 

Of such a performance any systematic review 
would, with our space, be ridiculous :. Mr. Cun- 
ningham is too full of changé and occurrence 
to allow us a chance of this sort. Our Gazette 
goes, we believe, to most odd quarters of the 
world; but we will not pretend to follow so 
excursive a writer from back settlements and 
the Ohio to the Black Sea and the Chersonesus. 
No, we will select an episode, and leave the 
work to the lovers of good works. We quote 
as a specimen the finale of John Joysan, whose 
daughter, entrapped into a sham marriage with 
Lord Dalveen, had gone crazed for loye. 

“ To the little lonesome house of. Howlet- 
howe, standing in a green vale about two 
measured miles from the castle of Dalveen, a 
number of horsemen were seen riding about 
the eleventh hour of the day. Each man rode 
apart, and was dressed in black ; they spoke 
fiot to each other, and their horses ‘seemed riot 
unconscious of the solemn errand on which 
their owners were bound; for they trudged 
sedately forward, nor arched the neck, nor 
neighed a recognition, but comported themselves 
by the example of their masters. Around the 
house purchased sorrow had hung out none of 
those external, symbols of the grief within, by 
which the afflicted inhabitants of cities tell 
theirsorrows to the world—after the manner of 
a telegraphic despatch. No hearse, plentifully 
showered o’er with tears larger than the eyes 
of an ogress could shed,«~and no sentinels of 
woe, with craped hats and plumed staves, told 
that mirth was absent, and that John Joysan 
was laid out for the gaping grave. It required 
little sagacity to discover that the house was 
the abode of sorrow, and that. an equestrian 
burial procession was about to begin,—a mode 
of sepulture still common to the lowlands, and 
peculiar, I believe, to the country.” 

* The house to which the mourners were 
proceeding stood within a quoit-cast of this 
ancient well. Silence reigned all around. The 
farm-horses were released from labour, the 
thrasher’s flail was mute, and the cows came 
in a crowd to the byre-door to be released of 
their burdens of milk,—it was past the milking 
hour. The travelling ‘merchant gazed for a 
moment down the road, then plodded on in 
quest of a: better markét; and ‘the vacant« 
minded boy ceased his whistling, and went at 
a sedater pace; while a crowd of public mendi. 
cants, smelling the funeral abundance from 
afar, hasted, with many a forced cough and 
professional groan, to the burial ‘of the good 
man of Howlet-howe. On the floor of the hall, 
or farm kitchen, milk-pails, pots, chairs, tables, 
basins, wheels, reels, ladles, and spoons, lay 
and stood jn sevenfold confusion, A thunder. 
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bolt seemed to have fallen upon those who had 
the arrangement of the house; for universal 
disorder reigned ; and the cat, sitting on the 
top of the settle, told by her disordered fur, 


her long and melancholy mew, mew, how much | 


she disliked this unwonted sight. On one 
side of the projecting chimney sat an old female 
domestic, her mutch close pinned under her 
chin, and a fragment of a plaid fastened about 
her shoulders. An untouched piece of burial- 
bread lay before her, and an untasted glass of 
wine stood at her side, while her heart-stricken 
look was fixed on a vacant chair, underneath 
which lay an old chase-dog, gray and toothless 
with age. On the other side, exactly opposite, 
sat old Archie Moffat; his bonnet was laid 
aside, a table stood before him piled with empty 
dishes, while at his feet lay bones and crumbs ; 
and the grease on his chin, and the unsubsided 
foam on his lip, teld that he had not been idle. 
A tankard emptied of its ale, and a cup of its 
wine, sat nigh this laborious personage, while 
his yet unsatisfied eye rested upon the wine- 
cup which stood beside the old domestic. 
The chamber at the other end of the house 
was prepared in a different manner. The 
walls were hung round with linen as white 
as the gowans on which it was bleached, and 
the floor was strewn with herbs and flowers. 
In the middle of the chamber a small platform 
was raised ; on this a coffin was placed, covered 
with a velvet pall or mortcloth, and over it was 
showered the blossoms of flowers and the tops 
of the sweetest herbs. At the head of the 
coffin sat a venerable woman, as motionless as 
the body which she sat beside ; her hands were 
clasped over her knees, and her eyes were 
never moved from the ground. Around, in 
various groups, were seated her female friends 
and neighbours, who proposed to occupy the 
chamber till the mourners should gather. The 
presence of death failed to impose silence ; they 
sat conversing in audible whispers,—a popular 
mode of communication, when reputations, 
dead or living, are about tobe handled. Out 
of such an’ordeal, few characters escape without 
loss,—leaving, as a lamb Jeayes in the brier- 
bush, a handful of wool on every thorn. ‘I 
think, neighbour Gladstane,’ said a wrinkled 
matron, ‘ our neighbour John Joysan’s won 
blessedly away. He hasna left mickle family 
happiness behind him; his wife is frail, and 
has the rhumatize, and is as deaf as the door 
nail ; and his daughter Grace is a fule, besides 
ither faults. This drop wine’s right gude; 
and that burial-cake’s no meikle to be fauted, 
though baked o’ heated wheat and saut butter.’ 
* In trouth, Janet Stobbie,’ responded Dame 
Gladstane, ‘ ye may weel say that. John Joy- 
san’s better whare he is, in Abram’s bosom— 
among the blest-—where dear Andrew Lorance, 
my last husband, is. He has had his ain 
troubles, poor man; his daughter’s folly might 
have made dissension between twa bosom-banes. 
But I’se try this wine,—wine call ye it ?—it’s 
as fizzenless as skimmed milk,—and yet it may 
cure me o’ the cough—it’s gude for the fling- 
strings, and shortness o’ breath, and they are 
all of a kin, ye ken.’ And, setting down a 
large glass, which she had emptied at a couple 
of sips, she said, ‘ Fiegh, it’s as sour as slaes. 
I wonder what makes fewk gie sic wersh dribs 
o’ drink as this at adredgie. But ought will 
gang down when the tear’s in the ee. An’ 
have ve heard ought, woman, of a sight seen— 


Nanse Candlish, have ye heard ought on’t, 
woman ?’. * Heard!’ answered this third au- 
thority; ‘ wha hasna heard? Here’s Peg 
Purdie, wha has seen, or as gude as seen, and 
that’s the same thing,-sbefll tell ye a’ about 
it,—she’s no so bird-mou’d, Will ye no say 
awa, Dame Purdie ?—It was chappit twal— 
the crickets had sung itself asleep—the light 
was dying in the cruse~—when ye saw, or 
thought ye saw—-Come, woman, tell the tale,— 
my certie, it’s a queer ane.’ ‘* Ye may tell the 
tale yourself, Luckie Candlish,’ said Dame 
Purdie; ‘ I’m no obliged to see visions that ye 
may take the tale out o’ ane’s mouth. If I did 
see an eldritch light on my chamber-floor, and 
a face glowr in at my back-winnock, wi’ een 
like pewter plates, and teeth like harrows, I’m 
no obliged to tell the tale to ilka ane I see, nor 
will I. See sights for yoursel, woman ; and if 
ye dinna see them, ye can say ye have seen 
them,—ye have done that afore now, Dame 
Candlish.? ‘Say I see sights!’ exclaimed 
Dame Candlish; *‘ if it were not for the 
presence o’ the dead, I could tell a braw 
tale about the living. If nought kythed, 
Dame Purdie, atween Edie Bazeley the sklater 
and you, the greater was your sin. If ye 
had been an honest woman it would have 
kythed. In the midst of this disjointed gossip, 
the widow Elspa Joysan, who sat silent at 
the head of the coffin, rose and said,—‘ There 
he lies cold whose heart was ever warm for 
me. For thirty years have [ lain by his side,— 
soon shall I be united to him again; and in 
all that time I never had an angry word from 
his lips, or an angry glance from his eye. In 
the vanity of my heart, I said such a man does 
not merit sorrow; but my vanity has been 
punished where I could bear it the worst ; 
the frailty of ae fair creature has sent my 
husband’s gray head with sorrow to the grave.’ 
A loud sob startled all present—no one could 
imagine from whence it came—and the widow 
went on with her wail. ‘ It is now seven 
months since our shame was publicly known ; 
and my husband prayed that he might be 
strengthened, and he read Scripture, and 
fasted, and fell sick, and wandered by the 
burn-banks, and the wood sides, and on the 
wild shore, and the hill-tops; but no peace 
could he find, And he sat down in his chair, 
and spoke none for six days; and when he 
opened his lips he said, ‘Oh! my daughter.’ 
And then he rose and yoked the plough, and 
went to draw a furrow through the Wildrake- 
mire, and'so we brought him home; but he 


got upin the night, and saddled a horse, and | 
gallopped to Siddick kirk-yard, and called on} 


the bedral to open the gate, for a corse was 


coming.’ Another loud sob startled the hear. | 


ers. The widow went on,—* And he waxed 
wilder and wilder; and waur and waur, till the 


day he died, when his senses grew settled, and | 


he took my hand, and we kneeled down to- 
gether, and he prayed a prayer that thrilled 
through my heart, for he had a gift like ony 
minister. And he lay down on his bed, and 
fell into a deep sleep—he breathed free—a 
gentle sweat moistened his brow; and, as I 
was sair fore-foughten and sick of heart, I lay 
down at the bed-foot, and I dreamed a dream. 


I thought I sat with my husband on a bank of | 





a spirit that appeared in a certain place ? Some- | 


body gat a douking, and somebody gat a fright. 
I thought the goodman of Howlet-howe was a 
douce man, who wad hae scorned to come back 
to scare the living, like q lapg-nebbit thing, 





flowers, and we looked in other’s eyes, and 
were happy; and he said unto me,—‘ I am 
commissioned to preach unto the danghters of 
God the follies of the sons of men ;’ and -he 
took his gray mantle about him, and his staff 
in his hand, and went on his way. And Isaw 
him not for some time ;—it was past midnight; 


{—and J heard agroan, and my name named, 


and I arose; and, oh, the hand of death was 
upon my husband,—he was cold, and breathed 
not. Oh! soon shall this frail body wear the 
long linen garment like his.’ The sound of 
horses’ feet was now heard, and of riders alight. 
ing ; and the chamber was filled by a score or go 
of the sedate old men of the parish,—the 
friends or coevals of John Joysan. The women 
arose, and retired to a small closet, from 
whenee they might have the benefit of a speech 
from the lips of John Cargill, the Camero. 
nian.”’ 

At the succeeding funeral they are all nearly 
drowned in the Solway Firth; but we leave 
that flood for a flow of verse in the third 
volume, put into the mouth of a North Ameri. 
can warrior. 

** Wulik’s Song. 
** The spotted panther had a feast 
Spread ere the dawn of light ; 
I gor the gory vulture 
ore yon sun was bright. 
Sharp smote the chieftain’s sword, and fierce 
Fought all his martial peers; 
Yet we won my loved, my fair one, 
Me and my shining spears. 
Come, mount this steed,—a gallanter 
Wore never rein nor girth; 
He clears the desert like a thing 
That never touches earth : 
O’er ten men’s strength he boldly bursts, 
Nor brand nor ball he fears ; 
His neigh is like the trumpet’s tongue 
Among my shining spears. 
Another steed, fleet as the wind, 
Waits for us on the sand ; 
Round thee my gallant kinsmen 
Shall ride with bow and brand. 
O! brighter than the brightest star 
The brow of morning wears ; 
Come, light us through the wilderness, 
Me and my shining spears. 


O God is great !—how lion-like 
I rush’d and rent my prey ! 
O God is great ! for ten men’s strength 
My sword has quell’d to-day. 
Though guns were flashing far and wide, 
A charmed life he bears 
Who wars for so much loveliness, 
Me and my shining spears.” 

We should here have ended, but that, on 
reconsideration, we feel bound, as honest re- 
viewers, to balance the burial with a social 
scene :—we copy that where Lord Dalveen 
entertains an upstart and. selfish magistrate 
and an English officer. 

“* When they had seated themselves around 
a small table, on which sparkled abundance of 
the richest wine, with a seasoning of such 
savoury matters as at once appeased hunger 
and excited thirst, Lord Dalveen poured out 
three bottles of old wine into three antique 
silver cups, which became his ancestor's pro- 





perty when he harried Cumberland, and, 
beckoning to the man of justice and the man 
of blood, said, ‘ It was a custom of one of my 
forebears to fill these cups whenever any doubt- 
ful and intricate question presented itself; good 
old wine, he always observed, was a genial 
solver of all doubts, cleared men’s heads to 
| enable them to form wise conclusions, and pre- 
pared the heart for friendship and happiness ;’ 
and, setting the cup to his lips, he emptied it 
at a draught. The justice and the captain 
lifted their cups full, and placed them on the 
table empty. The latter said, ‘ Delicious 
wine !__but respecting those two sauces—— 
‘ My dear captain,’ said Lord Dalveen, ‘ you 
are my captive now, though you shall bear no 
|chains but those which are pleasant—I mean 
|that you are imprisoned by the rules of my 
ancestor’s house, and you must obey the disci- 
pline of old Lord David of the Tower in all 
matters of converse and conviviality; so fill 
these old pieces of hollow silver again—that’s 
right~a kind captain and a wise justice—the 
vessels will hold their full—and your hands, 
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you know, can carry the swords of war and of 
iusticé steady.” Allcat once, and with eye fixed 
on eye, did the three revellers lift, and drain, 
and replace their cups. The justice shook 
his head, passed his hand over his lips and 
brow, and said, ‘ Good wine is the forerunner 
of good judgment. When I am puzzled at 
untying any intricate piece of rustic roguery, a 
hearty cup or two helps me to disentangle it 
like Solon himself. We all agree about the 
merits of the wine—there is a dubious case of 
capon-sauce on hand.’ * My excellent justice,’ 
said Lord Dalveen, ‘I have thought of this 
matter, and I cannot for my soul insult your 
taste by allowing any sauce which you have 
had the goodness to invent to be compared 
with any inferior moisture under th cope of 
heaven. The captain’s is, I dare say, an 
excellent kind of martial sauce, and.may be 
palatable after a bloody field or a dusty march, 
but soldiers, you both know, are not the nicest 
judges. A half-famished fellow, who has lived 
upon horse-flesh for a campaign, can his deli- 
cacy of taste be at all compared to his whose 
thought by day and dream by night are of 
a culinary complexion? I have tasted the 
Macmittimus sauce, and it is worthy of being 
served up to the gods when Juno broils her 
peacock to feast old Jove.’ ‘Tis the finest 
compliment ever paid to man’s invention,’ said 
the justice. Captain Clifton leaned back on his 
chair, thrust his arms to the elbows in his 
breeches’ pockets, and said, ‘ Damme if I'll sit 
and hear the army made, by the malice of 
northern wit, into a feeder on horse-flesh. I 
say the justice’s sauce is a sneaking, cowardly 
kind of fear-begetting sauce, fit only for the 
bodies of those who discuss cases of bastardy 
and barns-breaking ; while the Clifton sauce 
is a spirit-stirring moisture, which infuses soul 
into a capon, and ardour into a man. A spoon. 
ful a day, justice, would enable you to be 
unmerciful without fear, aud unjust without 
trembling.” * The wine nearly induced 
Macmittimus to forget that he was a coward— 
‘Ti tell you, captain,’ said he, * prudence is 
best—modest words are so many pearls—a rash 
tongue may give the hands much to do. I say 
no more—if you see in aught that I have now 
said'a meaning out of which you can pick a 
quarrel, I wish you joy of your judgment, 
that’s all;? and'he bore his head loftily, and 
seemed to suppose that he had said something 
particularly cutting and pointed. ‘* Damme, 
justice "answered the captain, ‘ may I be laid 
between the leaves of my commission, and 
beaten to death with a rusty scabbard, if I 
comprehend you. I suppose yeu meant to say 
something uncivil, and so, damme, I don’t care 
if I do the uncivil thing too. Here’s confusion 
to that old beldame Justice and her scales— 
she’s but a henwife ;’ and, elevating the silver 
cup, he quaffed off the wine, and cried, ‘ More 
wine !—-give me more !—’tis ambrosia itself !— 
Damme, Dalveen, you're a hearty cock, and 
can crow; but the justice is a capon, and ought 
to be eaten in his own sauce.— More wine there! 

me, when I was in the ‘ Bird in Hand,’ I 
made them move. More wine there !—Justice, 
keep up your eyes, else I’ll prop them up with 
a couple of pistol-flints !—Dalveen, your castle 
is off the perpendicular ; that old, grim, black- 
bearded fellow in the frame there is walk- 
ing along the wall—here’s his health. Damme, 
that-wine dims my eyes. Sergeant Lally, come 
here, yon Trish barbarian, you shall be whipt 
through purgatory with ‘the tail of Balaam’s 
ass. Justice—where the devil’s the justice ?— 
can’t you cackle, you Galloway midden-hen, 
whet one calls ba He’s gone—carried off-—two 


— 

at his head and two at ‘his feet ; hurrah for the 
justice! Run round about the hay-stacks, girls 
—justice is gone to sleep ;—rob his hen-roosts, 
ye Scotch churls—his eyes are shut. Dalveen ! 
where’s Dalveen ?—There’s a spice of the devil 
in his heart, and a kernel of roguery in his 
cup. Steady there, chairs and tables !—the floor 
moves like a wave of the sea; an honest man 
cannot walk here; this damned old rookery of 
a castle is full of enchantments. Let me grope 
out the wizard’s cup—Dll spill it for him— 
softly there—damme, it’s empty ; stay, there’s 
enchanted wine falling into it! I wish I could 
see the hand that pours it. Well, if I grow 
drunk, ’tis no honest means that vanquish me ; 
yet this is good wine too—the devil is a prime 
cellarer; I should like to taste a cup of his 
burnt sack.’ He let fall the cup from his hand; 
his head dropt on his bosom; he sunk on the 
floor, and lay side by side with the justice ; 
while the mischievous entertainer gave them 
in charge to Airngray, and went laughing out 
of the room.” 








Cradock’s Literary Memoirs. 
Wiruovr preface we pass to the sequel of our 
Review of this work. ® 

Fontainebleau: “* We received one well-au- 
thenticated history of a hunt which had taken 
place there, at which were eight coaches and 
eight, and one hundred coaches and six, and 
that a wild boar, remarkably fierce, with the 
hounds after it, had crossed the road, broke 
the ranks, caused much mischief, and that 
from that day the royal hunt had become less 
fashionable.” 

Renowned Epping! hide your diminished 
head. ‘ 

‘In the venerable cathedral of Auxerre 
© The Festival of Fools’ was celebrated till the 
year 1407, and it was not till the year 1538 
that the custom of playing at ball in the nave 
of it on Easter-day was finally abolished. The 
musical instrument called the serpent was in- 
vented here in 1590, for the use of this church, 
by a canon of it, named Edmé Guillaume. It 
is generally admitted in religious processions, 
or where mass is performed in France; and is 
now introduced in England to great advantage 
in some of our best military bands. * . 

“ The country from Chalons to Macon is 
considered as one of the finest in France, 
abounding with rich meadows and productive 
vineyards; the whole passage is interesting. 
There are many places otherwise noted in the 
neighbourhood. You hear of Trevoux, where 
the ‘ Journal des Savans’ originated, and where 
the great dictionary of the French language 
was printed; and at a greater distance, of the 
celebrated abbey of Cluny, on which 2000 
monasteries of Benedictines are said to have 
been dependent * * ® ®& 

*¢ At Lyons we purchased a canticle in honour 
of St. Suare, who reproved the Deity for a mis- 
take concerning a late murder there; and at 
another city we were presented with a sermon 
literally in praise of drunkenness, in which 
every text is quoted from the Gospel to promote 
the sale of grapes during the wine-harvest ; 
and our blessed Saviour is absolutely repre- 
sented as the real friend of publicans and 
oe: TF Fe 


“ To the cathedral, in front of which is the 
celebrated clock that shews the signs of the 
zodiac; when it strikes the hour of one, a 
cock comes out and crows: then other figures 
represent the Salutation of the Virgin: and 
last of all, an ancient figure, spreading its 


ES TT em 
benediction, which is received kneeling by the 
enraptured multitude. * ” * 

** At Marseilles the fish-market often af- 
forded me much entertainment; there were 
eight sorts of eels, but that which was most 
admired by the ancient Romans was now least 
estimated here. There was a large favourite 
fish, termed by some English residents a sur- 
mullet ; by others, a merlin, a shad, or a trout ; 
and I have partaken of puddings made with 
the spawn of it pounded, which was said to be 
specifically lighter than flour; but there is a 
holy fish, far more prized than any, the St. 
Pierre, out of whose mouth St. Peter took the 
money wherewith to pay tribute; and it is 
remarkable, that the spots of ‘this fish are not 
only an elegant representation of the coin, 
but an everlasting proof of the truth of that 
miracle, 7 sg » 

“To the abbaye St. Victor, which is the 
oldest monastical foundation in France: there 
are two churches, both consecrated by St. Leon 
the Great, and they still preserve his relics. 
In the inferior, which is composed of .several 
chapels, there are many curious basso-relievos, 
and in a wall there is a large piece of trans- 
parent alabaster with a very ancient inscrip- 
tion, but the characters are illegible. All this 
monastery is full of tombs and epitaphs ; those 
which are “pagan are distinctly marked with 
the initials of D. M. but have never yet been 
duly examined. The persons who shew the 
inferior chapels display much erudition in re- 
gard to the cells; and particularly as to that 
in which Mary Magdalen did penance for many 
years. But all this information must be ob- 
tained below stairs; for I never dared to touch 
upon these sacred subjects before the splendid 
and princely knights above.” 

We add only another instance of these 
wretched superstitions and mummeries. 

‘© To the Plain St. Michel, to bury the sins 
of the carnival. This was a tumultuous meet- 
ing ofall sorts 6f péople, some in masks, some 
without; mén in women’s clothes, and women 
in men’s; some drinking, some quarrelling, 
some dancing, and some appeared to be seri- 
otsly devout. Harlequins, scaramouches, mock - 
doctors, and other buffoons, abounded ; but we 
saw one party absolutely break through a line 
of priests, who were conveying the sacrament 
to a dying penitent—a strange picture this of 
the commencement of Lent, and one which 
gave great offence to the thinking Catholics ; 
but we found that many by purehase had 
lengthened the carnival, and that the fast 
with them did not begin till late the next day. 
It was denied that any such funeral took place, 
but a large bundle of papers or parchments 
was deposited in a grave, though few staid to 
witness this solemn ceremony. The multipli- 
cation of festivals about this time became the 
subject of complaint, though the people gene- 
rally on these occasions behaved much better 
than could have been expected. Voltaire had 
well remarked, that these jovial days seemed 
rather to be invented by innkeepers than priests ; 
for it is at such seasons, says he, that most 
crimes are committed; it is all very well to be 
sure, that shoe-makers should go in the morn- 
ing to mass on St. Crispin’s Day; that brush- 
makers should honour St. Barbara as their 
patroness; and that those who have weak eyes 
should hear the mass of St. Clara; but after 
having paid their devoirs to the saints, they 
should become serviceable to mankind in gene- 
ral, and go from the altar to the plough. It 
may be commanded, if necessary, that the 
saints Roch, Eustace, and Fiaocre, may be 








arms, ridiculously and blasphemously gives {ts 


prayed to in the morning; but -magistratey 
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should see that the cultivation of the fields. was 
not neglected ;..it is honest labour that is re- 
quired, not merry-making ; agriculture should 
be encouraged, abundant crops should be pro- 
duced; for the greater the industry of the 
people, the more such blessings will abound, 
and by such means these legendary festivals 
will be best sanctified. Thursday.—All amuse- 
ments began to cease, and there was nothing 
to be done, but to parade the port, as peni- 
tents, and be decently covered with sackcloth 
and ashes.” 

The following four extracts, with which we 
conclude, are more miscellaneous : 

** T never could attain any information quite 
satisfactory as to the origin of the word mass. 
In customary language it means a grand cere- 
mony of the church; and different names have 
certainly been «given, to it, according to the 
various rites which have been performed in very 
distant countries ; as, for instance, the Maso- 
rabian mass, the Greek mass, and the Roman 
mass. Those masses are called dry in which 
no consecration is made; and Cardinal Bona 
asserts, in his book on the Liturgy, that St. 
Louis in his voyage abroad had it said in such 
a manner only, lest the motion of the vessel 
should spill the consecrated element. It does 
not appear, however, that before the close of 
the fourth century the word mass meant 
entirely the celebration of the eucharist, 
Beatus Rhenanus, in his notes on Tertullian 
against Marcion, observes, that Saint Ambrose 
consecrated the popular expression missa, or 
mass, as taken from the sending out of the 
catechumens, after the reading of the Gospel. 
The French, who have always a bon mot ready 
for all subjects, when asked what the word is 
derived from, generally reply, that it is taken 
from the word messis in Latin, and the true 
interpretation is, that it is the harvest of the 
priests.” 


Marseilles: ‘* At.elavén'o’clock by. appoint.' 


pus had the grou topeemeey the Argyle 
amily to see the coral’ \inantfactory. e 
number of vessels coanit done L ly. near 
the coast of Barbary, are ¢: 3 about three 
hundred and twenty persghs were employed in 
this house, and one hundred and seventy at 
three leagues from/hence. The’ pieces of coral 
are first sorted and sawed into bits for beads, 
which are turned. by a hand-lathe, then bored 
with a needle, which is fixed to a machine for 
that purpose: the foreman assured us’ that 
none but English needles would do for boring, 
they being made of better steel than any others 
that could be procured: the beads are then 
washed in several waters before they are po- 
lished, which jis done by rolling them round a 
soft kind of millstone, no bigger than a plate, 
on which the polisher frequently sprinkles 
some liquid, and keeps them in motion till they 
appear bright. He told us there were nearly a 
hundred different shades in the colour, upon 
which, as well as on the size and purity of the 
material, depended the price. In the year 
1784 a most valuable piece of coral was sold to 
the Emperor of China. Thewhole manufactory 
now is chiefly employed for the nations of the 
East, where these ornaments are esteemed 
more valuable than diamonds.” 

The next are curious memoranda, and in- 
teresting, from the names mentioned and scenes 
described. 

“* We made. another effort to attend the 
theatre at Toulouse, when Madame Dugazon 
was to perform the part of ‘ La Serva Padrona ;’ 
the music by Pergolesi. This reminded me of 
having seen the same piece at Mary-le-bone 
Gardens in company with Dr. Johnson and 
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Mr. Steevens, which at that time preceded 
Torre’s fireworks.” 

Returned to Paris. 

‘* Our present time was chiefly occupied in 
visiting and being visited; for we had before 
examined most of the curiosities of Paris. It 
has been frequently asserted that at this period 
few, if any, foresaw a revolution ; yet old Lord 
Gardenstone had strongly predicted something 
of the kind during his residence in France. 
But surely, though no ‘ airy wonders’ loudly 
proclaimed its fate, yet many prodigies in some 
measure foretold a most important change : 

« A feeble 9 
A Sesttedl sateen hamarious eebles, 
And all the maladies of sinking states.’ 
The English at Paris very much frequented 
a most excellent coffee-house at the foot of the 
Pont Neuf, indeed they held a kind of regular 
club there; and one of the party had once 
openly expressed much ridicule of a ‘ De par 
le Roi,’ which he had read under ground when 
he examined the stone-quarries. This was 
reported to the police, and he received a strong 
reproof for it; but, indeed, this was not the 
only instance where notice had been taken of 
the. too bold assertions of foreigners. We had 
likewise another place of rendezvous, which 
was. in the neighbourhood of the Tuilleries ; 
but here the French chiefly abounded. It was 
at a convivial meeting at this coffee-house 
where I first became acquainted with the Abbé 
Sieyes, who took great pains to speak our lan- 
guage with fluency. To my surprise, he gave 
me a translation into French of Swift’s Tale of 
a Tub, which he, read with peculiar humour, 
and on my expressing to him some wonder, he 
instantly replied, ‘ O my friend, we know as 
well as you who is meant by Lord Peter; but 
this witty ecclesiastic spares nobody.’ But of 


all our authors, Hume seemed to be the most 
lasting favourite. ‘They remembered that his 
ani ere poli 


2 were polished; his conversation cor- 
rect and guarded,—but the had derived, of 
couse, much consequence with them from 
being secretary to our ambassador Lord Hert- 
ford. Sterne they could not bear, from some 
keen ridicule which he had thrown on the 
Parisians ; but one French gentleman, quite 
liberal in his notions, utterly astonished us by 
declaring, that, though a native of Bologne, he 
took nooffence whatever at Smollett’s assertions, 
who had some fun about him, and must merely 
intend his account of them in his travels as a 
farce; for I recollect, added he, that after 
complimenting some of you English or Scotch, 
he boldly declared, that ‘ when a Frenchman 
died, his dress went to the fripier, his dinner 
to the dogs, and himself to the devil; and no- 
body ever more inquired after him.’ The 
English were now becoming almost innumer- 
able, and various were the whims and frolics of 
some of my eccentric.countrymen. One friend 
of mine, who gave French dinners in Pall. 
mall, now signalised himself by bringing over 
an English cook, that he might have good fish- 
sauce, and that his game might not be over- 
roasted: but the most extraordinary invitation 
which I had the honour to receive, was to an 
English wake-feast, where the French chiefly 
were to be present. This, however, was at- 
tended with much trouble and expense, as an 
ox must be properly cut up for the purpose : 
the assembly was numerous, and the provisions 
were most abundant. The top dish consisted 
of three very large boiled fowls, with bacon 
and greens; a sirloin of beef at the bottom 
extended quite across the table; and there was 
a pie with two dozen of pigeons in the middle ; 
there were likewise several other equally heavy 
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articles, besides numerous auxiliaries, such as 
plum-puddings, fruit-pies,. and cheese-cakes, 
The French appealed to sonie of us to know 
whether all this profusion was still customary ; 
but we fairly acknowledged that it was wear. 
ing away very fast, and we thought that, from 
the variety of public vehicles which were con. 
tinually travelling to the capital, such unpolite 
waste would soon entirely cease ; for even now 
it certainly was not to be met with amongst 
graziers and farmers, in any of the midland 
counties. A bountiful aid of some ‘ home. 
brewed,’ or brown stout, was offered to us 
afterwards; and some of the company even 
here did a kind of justice to the supposed pre. 
siding patronage to which the feast was dedi- 
cated. There were likewise about this time 
many grand French. assemblies, which were 
occasionally frequented by the English, and at 
one of the most brilliant, after. supper, several 
sports or games were introduced to amuse the 
visitants, and the parties generally stayed toa 
very late hour. One gentleman, who for thea. 
trical imitation was as excellent as LeTessier, 
was requested to treat us with a scene between 
a holy friar and a bashful man, behind a great 
screen ; and as it was given in two distinct 
voices, his performance was esteemed most 
excellent. The company in general were loud 
in their applause; but an English lady of high 
rank was much displeased with the freedom of 
the dialogue, and, on taking leave of the hostess 
of the mansion, expressed herself in rather 
strong terms of disapprobation. She said that 
she had always understood that confession and 
absolution formed a very serious part of the 
Catholic religion; and though the Protestant 
adopted both in a much more limited sense, yet 
she could assure her such a mockery would not 
have been tolerated at any public assembly in 
England.” 

Here we close the volume, of the merits and 
demerits of which we have spoken: truly and 
plainly : though provoked at the, outset by a 
piece of impertinence not to be tamely borne, 
we are free at the end to confess our obligation 
to Mr. Cradock for a very agreeable though 
very desultory and unequal work. His years 
entitle him to respect: he hasvall his life mixed 
with the best society, and he tells us what 
he has seen in the manner of a perfect gentle- 
man: his leisure, too, has been devoted to 
literary and antiquarian pursuits; and though 
some of them are of a trivial and amusing, 
rather than of a laborious and instructive kind, 
yet his slight accounts of them tend greatly to 
enhance the value of his work. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Judith, Esther, and other Poems. By a Lover 
of the Fine Arts. Boston, America, Cum- 
mings and Hilliard. 

Propuctions of a female and of a stranger! 

our severer judgment would be reluctantly 

exercised on these poems; fortunately it is not 
what we are now called upon to use. In this 
little volume there is much of sweetness, much 
of poetical feeling; a harvest which, weeded 
from the tares left by haste and carelessness, 
would be one, we think, of both promise and 
produce. The first two poems are liable to 
the same objections which extend to all narra- 
tives taken from Scripture sources, — the sub- 
jects have, in their original state, the perfection 
of simplicity and beauty—nothing can be added, 
nothing can be taken away, without injuring 
their effect: it is impossible to narrate the 
stories of Judith and Esther with any thing 





like improvement. To the minor poems we 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


shall therefore proceed, and think they will 
justify a very favourable opinion. 


« Thou who behold’st the secret mind, 
The silken nerve’s mysterious play, 
Turn not from me, O ever kind, 
Thy life-dispensing glance away ! 
The world looks dark, my soul is sad, 
H cold blast sears, 
And Fancy all in sable clad, 
Kneeling, bedews them with her tears. 


Thou who canst stay the whirlwind’s power, 
And change it to a soothing sigh, 

Come, like the warm and silent shower, 
Soft trickling from an April sky. 


Come, like the renovating breeze 
That sweeps the mountain’s rocky side; 
Bid the faint heart its wo-throb cease, 
And swell with energetic pride. 


’Tis thou the tender breast can’st arm 
When fierce misfortune’s storms are high, 
And bid the trembler brave the storm 
With brow composed and fearless eye. 


When scarce the panting lip has prest, 

Thou bid’st the charm from pleasure part, 
That, reft of all its — zest, 

Falls tasteless on the languid heart. 


Oh, pain, care, toil, when thou unseen 
as to support, ’tis sweet to bear ! 
And all that’s glowing, » serene, 
Is joyless if thou art not there.” 


« Light lover of each glowing flower 
hat smiles amid the morning dew, 
Go, leave me lonely in my bower,;— 
Almora still will live for you. 


Be A vey pe graceful butterfly 
t flutters o’er yon gay parterre,— 
The ch less pelt me? hy ‘ 
Will wait for thy returning there. 


Yes, I will wait from morn till night, 
And only blame my powerless charms, 

And wish I were the blossom bright 
That lures thee from my tender arms. 


Yet sometimes let soft pleasure’s spell 
Yield to a friendly thought—Oh ! yes, 
Sometimes return to me, and tell 
How perfect is thy happiness. 


In the magnolia’s bosom deep, 
Come tell me how thou wert carest ; 
Return—thou shalt not see me weep— 
All fragrant from the rose’s breast. 


Recount thy pleasuvites o’er and o’er; 

Not one unkind reproach shall blend, 
Or jealous sigh—I’ll cldim no more, 
00 happy still, to be thy friend. 


And when the summer’s almost past, 
And all its madd‘ning joys are flown, 

And, past its genial » the blast 
Around thy wings begins to moan— 


Perchance, amid the garden's gloom, 
Thou'lt see me pensive but unchanged ; 
And leatn to love my lasting bloom, 
And wish that thou had’st never ranged.” 


* A sigheseaped; but sighs are fraught 
With joy as oft as _ ” 
No! Heaven knows I envy not, 
Because I must not share. 


When others to this heart display 
Delights it never knew, 


I it and sadly say, 
* Woul t pme happy eo t 
But pour me forth a plaintive so 
I fain would all forget : - 
Unless it be indulged too long, 
There's pleasure in regret. 
P res like that alone are mine— 
jut oh ! in thy strain, 
Be it half y, half divine, 
Uniting joy and pain.) 
For surely, here below, it seems, 
The soul, the heavenly part, 
Delights to mingle with the streams 
t swell the earthly heart. 


Be it like the sigh of him who views 
A starlight sky and deep, 

And thinks of her whose tears suffuse 
The eyes that ache to sleep. 


Let those wild, deep sensations flow, 
That words may not express, 

Like leafy branches murmuring low, 
When the dark winds caress. 


Oh cease not yet !—for one soft trill 
Prepare thy flower-like breath— 

As the last note of mournful thrill 
Just struggled ere its death. 


| Blanshard on Limitations. 
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How like a fluttering pulse !—you smile— 
Ah! make it still more dear, 

And let me hold thy hand the while, 
And feel the same I hear.” 

These pages are, we understand, the produc- 
tion of a Mrs. Brooks, an American lady : we 
must say of them what belongs to most of the 
Transatlantic poetry,—why are they not mere 
exclusive, more national? America has that 
bright heaven, that magnificent earth, which 
would seem to fit it for the poet’s birth-place : 
surely there is inspiration in her rich, deep 
forests, her noble rivers ; yet too much of her 
poetry is but the echo of that from another 
land: this should not be. Let there be an 
Atlantic between their songs as between their 
shores; let the American bard forget the 
lilies, roses, and violets of the European 
Muses; let his lyre be devoted to his own 
peculiar feelings ; let it seek for imagery in its 
native woods and skies,—and glorious will be 
its awaking. Still we must say of this lady, 
at a period when female genius is asserting 
itself in a way to make the proudest of the 
other sex tremble for their long-fancied supe- 
riority, that she seems to us to be deeply 
imbued with the true spirit of poetry. In 
composition she has a good deal to correct; in 
conception and imagination she is already often 
admirable. 


8vo. Butterworth. 
WE could give no opinion of this work till 
we had consulted our solicitor. He tells us 
(6s. 8d.!) that it is so excellent and so much- 
wanted a treatise on the subject, that we 
need have no limitations in our commendation 
of it. 





ORIGINAL. 
(@ NATIONAL POLITY AND FINANCE (x). 


HavInG, as concisely as we could, laid before 
the public a general outline of a Plan-of Polity 
and Finance, which is, in our opinion, calcu- 
lated to produce very important national bene- 
fits; and having assigned the reasons which 
induce us to go no further into details, we find 
it still incumbent upon us (as in the outset we 
invited discussion), to meet arguments or 
objections which come from sources worthy of 
attention, and to remove misunderstandings, 
where such arise, either from a want of explicit- 
ness on our parts, or from a want of sufficient 
consideration being given to our statements on 
the parts of others.* 

Thus situated, we devote a short reply to the 
letter from C. H. D. X., a gentleman acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most practical and 
intelligent writers upon this vitally: essential 
subject. 

«« Let ussu (says this correspondent, king of our 
Plan), thatthe first and second propositions have been car- 
ried into effect; (viz. that the paper of the Bank of England 
has been all stamped at the proposed Government Office ; all 
the present currency withdrawn from circulation, and the 
new currency substituted in its stead); and let us also 
suppose, that on the day in which this operation is com- 
pleted, there is of this new currency ~ millions in cir- 
culation, and that this sum is that which is necessary for 
the commerce of the country. 

«* This then being the state of the case, it is proposed, 
that any having lands worth 200,000. may take 
the title deeds of these lands to the aforesaid Government 
Office, and obtain for these deeds so left in pawn 100,000/. 





® In case of similar misconceptions hereafter; to pre- 
vent the necessity of any long quotations; and in order 
that the Plan may be conveniently viewed as a whole, and 
not in detached papers through several Numbers of the 
Literary Gazette, (which has indeed been exhausted far 
above its usual large weekly provision by the increased de- 
mand for this exposition), we shall shortly publish it in 
the form of a pamphlet, with the lines numbered, and 
blank leaves for remarks, so that whatever objections 





hteemenendll 

in notes. With these notes he may buy 100,000. worth 
more land, and obtain by the same process as 
50,000/. more notes, and so on. Every man in England 
may do this, so = ab - 4 may he ey ki = 
necessary currency 0! country amoun: ing to 
than half the value of all the sin the kingdom.” 

We confess that we are ae at this 
assumption, because when a similar supposition 
was made by the Times newspaper, we took 
some pains to explain the Plan distinctly upon 
the point at issue; and as it is better to con- 
fute objection by citing the grounds already 
laid down in the Plan itself, than by resorting 
to new reasoning, we shall take that method 
in the present instance. In our paper II. 
October 14th, we expressly disclaim the idea of 
permitting the increase of the sterling paper 
to an infinite amount, and state that the system 
contained ‘‘ provisions by which not only the apprehen- 
sion of the possible evil consequence exprewel by the 
Times must be completely dissipated, but by which every 
contingency of creating political influence,—of admitting 
of partiality or injustice in administering the plan,—of 
raising a superabundant circulating medium, —of 
available for wild or monstrous speculations,—and of not 
fulfilling all its own pretensions in relieving every class of 
the community, and especially land-owners, will be re- 
potion y- 


We do not know words more direct than 
these are to shew that we never contemplated 
any thing but a limited issue of the national 
paper ; but we have throughout dwelt upon 
this restriction so much that it seems extra- 
ordinary we could be misunderstood. Thus 
again, Literary Gazette, October 7th. 

*« Hence we’ think we may have abundance without 
superfluity; we may have abundance combined with 
eae security; we may have abundance subject to pru- 

it regulation.” ° e ° 

«* We have assumed double or twice the amount of 
security as a datum amply sufficient to satisfy the public 
creditor or holder of the paper; but should it be thought, 
on calculation, that these ises might afford a super- 
abundant medium, not sitfficiently prevented, ag we hold 
it would be by the plan in another of its provisions to be 

‘er treated of, the security it be made three, 
four, or more times greater in proportion.” —L. G. October 


«« Suppose the amount quadrupled, or sextupled, and 
~~ have, with the same ease, @ — and secure ster- 
cufrency for the whole the country; 
y , and umited to a marimum, 
so that no ania areas in any quarter could ever 
Upc late’ Grotindat the representations are mad 
* Upon i inds, ta’ are ie to 
pete magty e hag very 1 arr Ap me Loar oon ys 
authority, haying but one rule of conduct; must decides, 
not according to any 
the demonstrated wants of every portion of and 
country.”—L. G. November llth. ¢ 

But why should we multiply quotations ? the 
entire spirit of our Plan and its machinery, is 
control and regulation of the issues, which 
are not to be arbitrary or speculative, but to 
answer the demands of the country, whether 
required for general uses, or for the uses of 
parishes or subdivisions; and it is declared, 
*«the Argus or supreme establishment should perform 
every act openly, and the most definite rules should bind 
it in all its bear ings. But how should it be able to ascer- 
tain theexact or proximate amount of the country’s wants? 
it could not oan atonce, fifty millions are enough, or sixty, 
or seventy millions are enough, and therefore » sixty, 
or seventy millions shall goforth. There must be a de- 
mand for the mrely _ : 

And this demand is only satisfied at the 
charge of four per cent,* and not to ali cus- 
tomers, but to customers selected from the 
mass of competition, agreeably to determined 
rules, and beginning with the lowest classes. 
It would indeed have been a gross absurdity if 
we had proposed that every pledge offered must 
necessarily have established a credit, and en. 
titled the pledger to draw upon his account. 

Our correspondent proceeds— 

Pd Mothieg is “4 "7 3 plan ee I under consideration 
of any mode whic. e amoun' currency necessary 
Soho take hte aoumtey ate be ascertained, whether 
it be 50 or 100 millions, nor how it is to expand or con- 
tract itself according to the exigencies of commerce.” 





* We have assumed four per cent, as it would be a suffi- 
cient protection under ex 


are made, may be promptly and decisively answered circumstances 
references to its declared principles and domonstantel : 
jure. 


practicabilities and advantages. 
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So far from this, we had really imagined 
these very properties were among the most 
important features of our Plan. The duties of 


the Argus are thus defined :-— 
‘« It should part inquire into the necessities of the 
counieve t poste ily. or individually, and late 


alert ea a 
a) It Te ahowld scruti’ the 
erty, Cpa : » by down, and a ee. 
one one een et the smaller edge, especially those 
in i a ae to ceotmenns of BO 
th alti of government, 
ie a ~~ Ryle ol or prevent pnt» war tion, 
and promante a more equats le, — » and more 
diffusion of currency and property. "—L. G, 
October 14th. 
The amount of issues could “ be be sngmanted 
as readily if poquied Py by circumstances, or 
inished by the t of taxes or other means, 
absorption be found necessary. But do 
ten, that whether increased or lessened, 


kept constantly up to. the latest » it 
what number of notes were . ” of 
were, and where the radius of circulation 

and where their dimi- 


Oct. 
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Having oy Cagle the 6bjections here 
we are not applicable to our Plan, but to an 
theory quite opposite 'to it—we 
— only repeat, in the briefest terms, that the 
country being once saturated with the national 
sterling paper, nothing more would remain to 
be done. Instead of fluctuations, there would 
be a steady circulating medium, and the metal 
currency would meet all the variations in minor 
transactions. The aggregate would be limited 
by the Argus and Legislature, and also made 
— that limit) toexpand or contract, accord. 
ng to the exi ies of commerce or other cir- 
cumstances, The issues would be in compliance 
with tisfiedd ds of customers, the foun- 
dations for which had been subjected to scrutiny ; 
and the diminution of issues would be effected 
{as needed) from day to day, by the liquidation 
of Ledger Credits, the return of Road and Re- 
served Notes, and the receipt of taxes, at the 
rate of thirty ‘millions perannum: and all this, 
let us finally add, in the room of the existing 
system, which is full of every abuse to which it 
is erroneously alleged our Plan may be liable. 
To conclude ; we beg to quote from the able 
pemphlet of Mr. Henry Drummond, what he 
vonsiders to be the greatest desideratum of the 
present age, and feeling that our proposal ac- 
complishes ev of it, leave it, as we have 
said, to work its honest way to the conviction 


fin con the idea of tirel Hic 
an entirely metallic currency as 
says (p. 66), that ¢* the de- 
sired end may on -stiained by having a currency partly 
metallic and petty paper. "This can only be dope by 
the amount of paper, jowing this paper to 
Jeouel soted one Se 


sisi aes Be cn il eke ee 
Means 

slasnierel coe otlie, artd the value of the whole currency 
will remain unimpaired. 
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«« By havitig arentire currency. The ablest advo- 
cates for this plan are Mr. Ricardo and Mr. Attwood; 
and the writings of the fumeer are, or ought tu be, so 
well known, that it is useless to relate the details here. 
This is the plan which I prefer, because it isthe cheapest; 
and ‘ cheap money, if it means any thing, means cheap 
taxes, — debts, and cheap burdens.’ 

** Publicity (says Mr. D. ceovheve> isa sine qua non in 
any system which is to make currency steady.” 

Backed by so high an authority, we trust 
that our Plan, which must effect this desired 
end, will meet with the powerful co-operation 

of Mr, Drummond and of all who coincide in 
his opinions. 





MR. MOORCROFT. 
From a Letter published in Voss's Berlin Gazette. — 
Ormburg, Oct, 12, 1826+ 

“Some time ago you communicated to me 
some particulars published in Berlin journals, 
respecting the English traveller Mr. Meororoft. 
I am now able to send you, from this place, 

more recent news of that remarkable traveller. 
He has been very unfortunate in Buchara, 
which has proved the termination of his import- 
ant travels, for he and all his companions have 
perished. What I know of it I have learnt 
from an Indian of Cachemere and a Tartar, 
the latter of whom was at Buchara at the time. 
They both came in the summer with the last 
caravan, and the former brought shawls to the 
value of 150,000 rubles. “The Indian calls the 
chief of the English party Mourcareff, and says 
that he spoke fluently Persian and Indian, and 
that three years and a half ago he was for a 
considerable time at Cachemere, and ledged 
with one of his (the Indian’s) relatives. From 
that place he sent to ask permission ef the go- 
vernment at Kashgar to go to Buchara, there 
to purchase argamaks (Bucharian horses). This 
was refused ; and he was therefore obliged to take 
another route, and proceed through Cabul, His 
h | little caravan, says the Indian, was attacked on 
the way from Cabul to Balk by 12,000 Husara ; 
on this theEnglishtook asmall chest froma eamel, 
and threw from it so much fire on the Hisarii, 
that they fled with cries of terror (Congreve 
rockets are certainly meant). The Tartar re- 
lates, that the caravan of the English, which ar- 
rived at Buchara, consisted of 150 camels, with 


mainder were hired Indians and Afghans. The 
government officers, who were bribed by them, 
had greatly favoured them, as well as the Chan 
of Buchara himself ; but the people were very 
distrustful of them. They daily went in and 
out of the residence of the Reis Begi (minister 
of finance), and’ had several times waited on 
the chan himself. About this time the chan 
was at war with part of his Usbecks (the Bu- 
charian nobility), who had rebelled against 
him: but he could not overcome them, because 
they had fortified themselves in a town, The 
English did the chan great service on this 
oceasion, by throwing so much fire into that 
town, that the besieged had come out of it and 
surrendered —( Congreve roekets again). The 
English having purchased a sufficient number 
of argamaks (continues the Tartar), desired to 
return; but the chan would not suffer them to 
depart, requiring that they should stay and 
enter into his service. They refused, and left 
Buchara without the chan’s permission; but 
after they had passed the frontiers of Buchara, 
they had been attacked by robbers, and all mur- 
dered. Such is the Tartar’s account. 

* The Indian, on the other hand, knows of 
only three Englishmen who were the owners 
of that caravan: the principal of these, 
Mourcareff, after his return from Buchara, 
was at Balk; the second, whose name he also 





mentioned (a physician), at Masar; and the 


which there were seven Englishmen: the re-] w, 


third .at Ankoi, (towns near: Balk); and he 
had himself seen the effects of the English sold 
in the market at Masar. It is highly pro. 
bable that they were murdered there; and 
though the Tartar says they were attacked by 
robbers, this was most likely reported at Bu. 
chara for the purpose of preventing suspi- 
cion. The Indians and Afghans hired by 
the English were suffered to go free, but are 
stated to have been attacked by the Hiisari 
on their way back to Cabul. This is another 
proof how greatly the people of central Asia 
distrust Europeans, and that it is most difficult 
and next to impossible to travel in those 
countries.” 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, &. ADELPHI. 


On Wednesday, in consequence of the resigna- 
tion of Wilmot Horton, Esq. (a Vice-Presi- 
dent), and of the deaths of Messrs. E.. Dowson 
and W. Evans (severally, Chairman to the 
Committees of Accounts, and of Colonies and 
Trade), David Pollock, W. H. Bodkin, and 
George Twining, Esquires, were elected by 
ballot to fill these offices. 


LITERARY'AND LEARNED. 

M. Ma1.—The work lately discovered by M. 
Angelo Mai proves, we now uziderstand, ‘to be 
(not a fragment of a. great classic author, as at 
first reported, but) part of a Treatise on Agricul- 
ture, in very good Latin. The MS. seems to be 
of the fifth century, but the work itself con- 
siderably older. . The following authors, among 
others, are quoted in it : —Celsus, Columella, 
Curtius Justus, Diophanes, Dioscorides, Julius 
Atticus, Nicesius, Pliny, and anonymous Greek 
writers. 








Oxrorp, Dec, 2.— Yesterday the following 
degrees were conferred :— * 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity (by accumulation).— 
Rev. W. Vahsittart, Christ Chureh, grand compounder. 


Masters of Arts.-D. Aitcheson, Queen’s College; Rev. 
W. Penfold, Lincoln Colle lege ; aa W. Busfield, Scholar 
of University College; “Rev. J.J. Goodall, Pembroke 
College. ‘ 

Bac helors of Arts-——T. Harding, Worcester College; 

Hodgson, gti 4 S. Hingeston, Scholar of 
Lincoln Coll Ward, Trinity Cole: J. T. 
Ho Christ Chard P Maurice, Jesus Col 3 G. Lea, 
G. Kenhsit, T. Pearyddocke, an Col CS; G. H. 
Montagu, Balliol College; J 


. Ley, H 
College. 
The Professor of Pelitical Economy begins his Lectures. 


- Moresby, Exeter 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Dedicated by per- 
mission to the King. Painted by the late 
Sir Henry Raeburn, and engraved by William 
Walker. 

In whatever way we contemplate this produc- 

tion, it reflects the highest honour upon Scot- 

land; it is indeed a triple national triumph of 
the admired author, the powerful painter, and 
the beautiful engraver. The likeness is ex- 
tremely fine, and, to use a common but 
emphatic expression, it grows upon you W hile 
you look upon it. It possesses elevation and 
thought ; and the naturally humorous cast of 
the eye, which tells of a relish for the comic, is 
very happily chastened and refined by a shadow 
of pathos. “That this is trne to character as 
well as excellent in art, no one who. has read 
the works of Sir Walter Scott, (and who from 

Kamtschatka to Ceylon has not) can fail to 

appreciate. Of the portion of pleasure derived 

from this portrait, which we owe to the abili- 
ties of Mr. Walker, we cannot speak in terms 





too panegyrical. -His style is admirable ; aud 
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he might be content to let not only his own 
fame, but the fame of his native country, rest 
upon this single engraving, even amidst all the 
splendid competition of the present time. It 
affords us, we assure him, very sincere satisfac- 
tion to make his talents generally known ; and 
they need only to be known, to rank him 
among the foremost of those who adorn the 
fine arts of Britain by their laudable efforts. 
We feel almost ashamed to add, that we have 
before us the following works by the same 
hand ; and yet that it has not before occurred 
to us to speak of Mr. Walker's great merits, 


Portrait of Raeburn ; by Himself. 
Ay exquisite example of the artist’s forcible 
style; and the contrasted light and shade 
superbly preserved in the engraving. 
The Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, from 
Sir T. Lawrence. 


A very handsome portrait, to which Mr. || 
Walker has done equal justice, affording a fair 
example of the master from whom it is taken. 


The Rev. A. Alison, from Raeburn. 


ENGRAVED so long ago as 1823; but as an 
apology for ourselves, we must add, published 


Dec. 1st, 1826. 
Lines written on Visiting the Birth-place of Shakespeare, 


HERg, ’neath the very roof where first the Bard 
Inhaled the breath of life, may I not hope 

To feel the recollection rouse my soul 

To strains of fire, to celebrate his fame ? 

No! vain th’ attempt to catch from local ties 
Bright Genius’ sacred flame! th’ ignoble mind; 
Though nurtured on Parnassus’ holy mound, 
And ldpp’d in Helicon, will grovel still 


Though born beneath Beeotia’s foggy skies, 
Will gild with Genius’ rays the darkest clouds | o 
That sloth and ignorance can round it raise, | o 
To enshroud and quench its brightness ! and sailed to Mann, and took possession of it. 

I. G.|Such is the tradition of the country; and a 
great part of it is confirmed by the Chronicle of 
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sow dissension among them. 
presented to Donald that Haco had no ri 
homage and tribute for the Isles, which 
been acquired by his ancestors by conquest ; 
and declared, that if he would join Alexander 
against Haco’s interest in overturning the 
kingdom of Mann, Donald would hold the 
Isles for ever free of tribute. 
Donald however rejected. 


To him for mercy I'll appeal, 

To him my inmost soul reveal ;— 

He knows the heart that he has made, 

By each alternate passion sway’d, 

And can forgive it; for he knows 

Its wants, its weakness, and its woes. 

By his protecting pardon blest, 

How sweetly might I sink to rest, 

And sleep, his sheltering wing beneath, 
Though ’twere the last dark sleep of death ! 
Rosa. 


at Stratford upon Avon.— Nov. 3, 1326. 


n worldly grossness :—while th’ aspiring soul, 





in Edinburgh. It is also highly creditable to 
the artist. 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—In addition to the information you have 
favoured the public with in your last Number, 
with respect to the intended National Gallery, 
you would very much oblige some of your read- 
ers by acquainting them who is to be the archi- 
tect of that building, and whether the design 
you describe has been approved of. 

In the name of good taste, it is devoutly to 
be wished that the domes which are to sur- 
mount the pavilions may bear as Jittle resem- 
blance as possible to those that disfigure Sussex 
Place in the Regent's Park ; which, of all domes 
that ever ornamented a building, are certainly 
the most unseemly ;—look at them from any 
direction you please, they always appear awry 
and out of shape. Polygonal domes are at best 
always very ugly; but the tapering shape 
adopted for those of Sussex Place render them 
doubly so. I wish, sir, that this observation, 
which is that of all persons who have any know- 
ledge of architecture, may come through the 
means of your widely circulated Gazette, to 
the knowledge of the architect of the National 
Gallery, that he may avoid an error which 
would disfigure the finest building in the world. 
Lan, sir, yours, &c. 


Dec. 4th. An Otp CorrESPONDENT. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CONFESSION. 


Nay, holy father, come not near, 

The secrets of my heart to hear ; 

For not to mortal ear I tell 

The griefs that in this bosom swell, 

The thoughts, the wishes, wild and vain, 
That wander through this burning brain. 
Frail fellow-being ! why should I 

Before thee kneel imploringly ? 

*T were worse madness to believe 
Man can his brother worm forgive, 

Or yield unto the contrite one 

That peace which comes from Heaven alone, 
No! let me spend my vesper hour 
Tn commune with a higher Power: 
The world shut out, I'll lowly bend | 


WE ought not to allow the remains of this 
worthy and estimable gentleman to pass to the 
grave without record in a journal devoted to 
the literature of the times, 
years Mr, Nichols has filled an honourable 
place among literary men, and been distin. 
guished as the associate of the learned and good | t 
during that long period; reaping from them, 
and his own assiduous studies and researches, 
those. stores of information, with which hé has, 
under several forms, enriched the bibliographiy: 
‘and enlarged the knowledge of his country. 
The bare enumeration of his works would fill 
several columns of the Gazette ; but they are 
generally well known, and we need only add 
that there is not one of them which is not 
devoted to the advancement of instruction, 
innocent amusement, intelligence, morals, and 
religion. 
and has left an example which ought not to be | ¢ 
ciently occupied in Mann, Alexander incau- 
tiously resided for some days at Dunstaffnage, 
where his retinue was but slender. 
herents of Macdougall knowing that the king 
had no stock of provisions, the 
the castle by night. 
had just arrived in Oban, on his way to Kia- 
rarey, where he learnt the situation in which 
the king was placed, and he immediately pro- 
ceeded to Dunstaffnage. He used all his influ- 
ence to 


and especially those to whose charge any por- 


BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN NICHOLS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


For above sixty 


He died as he had lived, peacefully, 
thrown away on those who follow in his path, 


tion of the periodical press of Britain is con- 
fided. What he so much laboured to make 
respectable and respected, will, in that event, be 
preserved from the licentiousness and personal 
blackguardism which disgrace so much of it at 
the present day, and provoke almost indiscri- 
minate disgust, reprehension, and punishment. 





MR. FLAXMAN, 
Tus distinguished Sculptor, unquestionably 
one of as great genius gs modern times have 
seen, died yesterday morning at his house in 
Buckingham Street, Fitzroy Square, aged 72. 





SKETCHES OF sOCIETY. 
Travitions of the Western Highlands. 
CALLAIN MAOL MAH. 

Axsourt the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Alexander II., of § , formed the resolu- 
tion of annexing the kingdom of Mann and the 
Isles to his dominions. Aware, howeyer, that 
if John Macdougall, Lord of Lorne, and 
Donald, King of the Isles, were supported by 
Haco, King of Norway, the confederacy would 








To my Almighty Father, Friend ! 


prove too powerful for him, he attempted to) 


dead, Haco committed the charg 
affairs to the Lord of Lorne until he should be 
able to send some of his Norwegian nobles to 
succeed him. 
possession of the impregnable castle of Kernal- 
burg,* on the western coast of Mull, and the 


779 
He artfully re- 


it to 
had 


This proposal 
Alexander then addressed himself to the 


King of Norway, to whom he offered a con- 
siderable sum of money for his right to the 
Isles ; and this met with no better success; and 
offers were afterwards made to John, of Lorne, 
to attach him to the interest of the Scottish 
monarch by a promise of the earldom of Athol. 
But John’s ambition was directed to another 
quarter. Harold, King of Mann, being lately 


e of all his 
John, of Lorne, thus obtained 


ther strong holds belonging to the kingdom 
f Mann, of which he declared himself king, 


ann, 
Alexander’s plans being thus frastrated, he, 


next year (A.D. 1249), fitted out a large fleet, 
and determined to conquer the whole of these 
islands. 
where Donald bore sway ; but finding him pre- 


He sailed round the Mull of Kintyre, 
he proceeded to Lorne with the inten- 


tion of attacking the island of Mull, which 
John held of the King of Norway, subject to 


ribute. 
John was then in Mann, and the King of 


Scotland obtained possession of the castle of 
Dunstaffnage, at that time the principal re. 
sidence of the Ivord of Lorne. Among other 
loyal subjects who offered their services to 
Alexander, Colin Campbell, Knight of Lochaw, 
was conspicuous. 
his sovereign in the well-known harbour of 
the Horse Shoe, in the Sound of Kiararey, near 
that beautiful bay, on the shore of which is 
now situated the handsome vil 
where the Scottish fleet lay at anchor, John, 


e resolyed to wait on 


of Oban, 
of Lorne, being absent, and his hands suffi- 


The ad- 


surrounded 


The Knig' t of Lochaw 


procure the immediate liberation of 
Alexander, but without success: he was, how- 


ever, permitted to see the king, under pretence 
of proposing terms, and he prevailed on the 
monarch to assume his dress and. armour, It 


was the twilight of the evening, and the king's 
figure much resembling that of the Knight of 
Lochaw, he escaped from the castle in this 
disguise. The deception was, however, in- 
stantly discovered ; and the brave, loyal, and 
generous knight, Sir Colin, of Ww, was 
put to death before Alexander could render him 
any assistance. 

This Sir Colin was in Gaelic denominated 
maol-mah, or the bold and good; he was the 





* Fordun calls this castle Carnbor The Icelandic 
MSS. call it Kiarna-borg. . 
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tor of the Mactavishes and the Mac- 
ivers. 

Before King Alexander had time to avenge 
the death of the faithful Knight of Lochaw, 
or to proceed on his expedition to Mull, he 
was seized with a fatal malady on board his 
ship in the Sound of Kiararey. A tent was 
erected for the king on a field at the head of 
the bay called * the Large Horse Shoe ;” and 
he was removed there, at his own desire. On 
the third day he expired ; and his body was 
conveyed for interment to Dunfermline. The 
field is named Dal Ree, or the king’s field, at 
this day; and a small cairn marks the spot 
where this important event occurred.* 

Haco having received information of John’s 
usurpation, determined to drive him from the 
kingdom of Mann; he applied to Donald for his 
assistance, and this was cheerfully afforded. 
The people were ill affected to John, and he 
was soon compelled to quit the island : Magnus 
being placed on the throne of Mann by the help 
of the King of the Isles, the Lord of Lorne 
was reduced to his former condition. 





MASQUERADE. 
On Tuesday the first of these assemblies for 
the season took place at the King’s Theatre, 
and presented a spectacle at once so tiresome 
and so disgraceful, that it is not easy to tell 
whether fatigue or disgust was the strongest 
feeling which it excited. Of merriment, even 
of a bad kind, there was not a shadow; the 
dullest of all dull scenes was only somewhat 
varied by the different shapes. assumed by 
vulgarity, effrontery, indecency, and immo- 
rality. To convey.a picture of such a ribald 
piece of folly and vice in its naked truth, is 
impossible; but we, -without violating pro- 
priety, convey some idea of a modern public 
masquerade, 
About two hundred persons, probably, were 
ted upon the occasion, the majority, 
consisting, as it appeared to us, of the lowest 
aang scene-shifters, and sweepers, &c. 
mging to the theatre, and the rest of 
such unhappy females as render our streets 
painful at midnight and our playhouses offen- 
sive at all times. If to these two predomi- 
nant classes are added a sprinkling of inferior 
clerks of wine-merchants, &c. connected with 
the concern ; of waiters belonging to taverns, 
and pastry-cooks also interested in it ; and of 
hanging-on and hanging-looking foreigners of 
the meanest character, the composition of ‘ the 





* It is somewhat interesting to compare this tradition 
as to the death of King Alexander II. with that given of 
the same event the ancient Norwegian account of 
Haco’s expedition to Scotland. We give the Norwegian 
account, as translated by the late learned Rev. James 
Johnstone. This translation was printed by him at Co- 
penhagen, in 1782, when chaplain to the British embassy 


** King Alexander, then lying in Kilrarey Sound, 
dreamed a dream, and thought three men came to him. 
He it one of them was in — robes, but very 
» ruddy in countenance, something thick, and of 
middling size. Another seemed of a slender make, but 
active; and of all men the most engaging and majestic. 

in, was of very great stature, but his fea- 
torted, and of all the rest he was the most 
w tly. They. addressed their speech to the king, and 
— - red whether he meant to invade the Hebrides. Alex- 
ht he answered that he certainly proposed to 
eu the The Genius of the vision bade him 
go back, and told him no other measure would turn out 
to his advantage. The king related his dream; and many 
advised him to return. But the king would not; and a 
little after he was seized with a disorder, and died. The 
Scottish army then broke up, and they removed the king’s 
bedy to Scotland. The Hebridians say that the men whom 
the saw in his sleep were St. Olave, King of Norway, 
St. us, Earl of Orkney, and St. Colum 
Scotch took for their king A , the son of 


stern 


Jexander, 
married the daughter 


King Alexander. He afterwards 
Henry, King of Eagland, and became a great prince,” 





motley group,’’ as it is so facetiously called, 
will be fully and correctly understood. The 
performers are dressed up in the shabbiest 
trumpery which a dramatic wardrobe can 
furnish ; some tumble, others stand on ladders 
upon their heads; others walk the rope, (which 
most of them would infinitely better become in 
another line); and others enact harlequins 
without activity, and scaramouches and clowns 
with no portion of their endowments except 
obscenity and ruffianism. But stupid as these 
are, the more miscellaneous number of the 
gang are much more offensive. Prostitutes 
equipped in male dress, sufficiently indecorous, 
are prominently annoying, as screeching Tom- 
boys, with hoops and skipping-ropes ; (the rope 
it will be seen is prophetically connected with 
these entertainments) ; but far stronger abhor- 
rence is caused by men in women’s clothes. 
One of the best supported characters on Tues- 
day was a Moll of Portsmouth ; and, assuredly, 
the Point, or Common-hard at Portsmouth, in 
the worst language ever uttered upon them, 
never heard aught so brutally infamous as was 
loudly spoken by this obnoxious specimen of 
masquerade talent. It might be thought that 
the worst of this scandalous scene had now been 
told: this is not the case. Even looking at 
what we have mentioned with the detestation 
it provokes, greater atrocity remains to be 
brought forward. Among the females doomed 
to this wretched exhibition were children ob- 
viously of ten, twelve, or fourteen years of 
age; and this monstrous guilt is licensed, we 
presume, by magisterial authority,* is connived 
at in a moral city, where Vauxhall fire-works 
are prohibited at twelve o’clock, and the 
slightest departures from decorum are often 
heavily visited. Shameon such police restraints, 
when such giant profligacy is permitted and 
sanctioned. Let us hear no more of whipping 
miserable poverty., and. heart-broken prostitu- 
tion from our streets, while Bow-street officers 
are sent to the King’s Theatre to protect im- 
pudent crime in its boldest career. There was 
one old woman, unmasked and apparently a 
Jewess, who had brought six or eight of the 
unhappy children to whom we have alluded, 
dressed in pin-a-fores, or in boys’ habiliments 
exposing their persons, to this Masquerade ! !! 

We ought not to add another syllable ; but 
merely to furnish a more complete notion of 
these orgies, have to notice thatat one side of the 
stage was a sort of tap, with the sign of a cock, 
where Port and Sherry were retailed at 7s., 
Madeira at 12s., and Champagne at 17s. the 
bottle! Whether from want of money, cr 
possessing more discretion than could be ex- 
pected there, we must allow that we saw very 
little sold indeed ! 

Upon the whole, it was gratifying to observe 
that the masquerade had attracted no company. 
We did not recognise one respectable person, 
or stranger, entrapped even by curiosity; and 
we do not think there could be fifty guineas in 
the house to pay the expenses. Some of the 
boxes were ocoupied by vulgar-looking persons ; 
and, altogether, it is difficult to imagine a more 
vapid, beastly, and iniquitous scene to be 
tolerated ina Christian, or even civilised, 
country. 





* We entreat the Lord Chamberlain, the Duke of 
Montrose, who, we believe, licenses Masquerades, to 
examine into their composition and tendency. Why does 
the Deputy Licenser’s moral vigilance sleep? 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


DRAMA. 


** Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat ; deind 
Ne quid veri, non audeat.” ¥ 


KING’S THEATRE. 
THE Opera having really been opened within 
a week of the time proposed, is at least one 
novelty with which to begin the season, even if 
we are treated with no more, which however 
we shall be; yet we are almost afraid it has 
been forced into rather premature existence ; 
for in an opera where tyvo female performers 
of first-rate abilities are- wanted, the talents 
of Saturday were quite inadequate. Sweetly 
as Caradori sings, and omitting a good deal of 
the score, so as not to force her voice, she is 
overpowered by Spontini’s La Vestale, the mu. 
sic of which requires a much greater force and 
compass than belong to her delightful organ, 
Labouring, as she did, under these disadvan. 
tages, and. badly supported as she was by the 
rest of the characters, (Curioni excepted), she 
acquitted herself to admiration. Her hymn 
was delicious, and her duet with Curioni beau. 
tiful ; we may literally say her duet, for there 
is only one left in the whole opera. Curioni 
was, as he generally is, very agreeable; there 
is no diminution in his full, melodious voice, 
and all who like simplicity with science are sure 
to like Curioni. He possesses also another 
though a minor advantage, that he always 
dresses his characters with taste; sincerely do 
we wish he would perform them less passively, 
Develli, if he does not marvellously improve 
upon his début, must be content to be ac. 
counted a poor actor and an indifferent singer. 
If Porto or De Begnis are to be had, it 
is a sad piece of work that such compositions 
should be murdered by such drivelling, besides 
having much of the finest music and choruses 
left out, either from the. perfo net, being 
perfect, or from” their inability to sing them, 
Of Madam Biagioli it is hardly fair to speak 
after hearing her but once, and labouring undera 
cold for which indulgence was requested. When 
we have seen her again we shall be able to 
form a better opinion: at present we do not 
think much of the debutante. The female 
choruses are much improved since last seasons 
we cannot say so much for the dancers, The 
dresses and scenery are fine, and with the aid 
of Astley’s horses, the managers may hope to 
ride down all opposition. We were, notwith- 
standing, more glad to see Spagnioletti, Lindley, 
Dragonetti, and others of the orchestral depart- 
ment in their old places. We wish the theatre 
every success; but we are convinced that if 
the operas that may be in preparation are not 
cast with more strength than this, the season 
must fail. 
DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday evening a new farce, called While 
Lies, or the Major and: the Minor, was fer- 
formed at this theatre, and favourably received. 
It is the acknowledged production of Mr. 
Lunn, and, like the rest of his dramatic efforts, 
appears to be almost, if not altogether, made 
up.of foreign materials. The first act, which 
is by many. degrees the better of the two, con- 
tains some sprightly dialogue, and one or two 
pleasant and amusing incidents ; and here, with 
great propriety and very good effect, the farce 
might have been brought to a conclusion. 
The second act, the whole business of which 
takes place in a spunging-house, has’ but @ 
little, and not a very natural connexion with 
that which has preceded it. Some vf the 
situations also—those particularly which relat¢ 
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the wife of the Minor playing off her charms 

and her tricks upon: his. brother, the Major— 

' gre, to say the least of them, in no very good 
' taste; whilst the incarceration of the jeweller 
’ for a libel, written by his wife, and the way in 
which he satisfies his prosecutor, are matters 
' not only in the highest degree improbable, but 
” have little or nothing to do with the rest of the 
| dramatis persone. In fact, from the construc- 
tion of the piece, and the little connexion there 
isbetween the early and the latter part of it, 


| weshould imagine that the author must have 


taken two of the vaudevilles of the French 
' stage, which, like the two single gentlemen in 
~ the ballad, he has “ rolled into one.”” The 


' acting was particularly good. Cooper was 


i 


g 


: Harley. 


sufficiently sententious as the steady Major ; 
and Wallack sufficiently lively in the hare- 
brained Minor. Mrs. Yates looked vastly, 
pretty in the young bride, and got through 
one or two rather awkward scenes with con- 
siderable tact; and Miss Nicol and Mr. Rus- 


| sell were quite at home in the two servants. 


The principal effect, however, was produced by 
He enacts a jeweller who has just 
lost his wife ; and the contrast which he dis- 

in the expression of his assumed sorrow 


_ pla 
4 seg his real joy; in his crying with one eye, 


and laughing with the other ; and the grimaces 
he makes when he points to the crape that 
surrounds his hat, whenever his friends inquire 
for his spouse, are, in conception, in the broadest 
style of farce, and in execution irresistibly 
amusing. To Harley, Wallack, and Mrs. 
Yates, the author is indeed much indebted for 
the greater part of his success. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Monday Shakespeare’s Richard the Third 
was the performance at this theatre. Mr. 
Young was the Duke of Gloster ; and as it is 
now many years since he pérformed the 
character in Londén, some little curiosity was 
excited upon the occasion. To compare Mr. 
Young’s performance of “the crooked-backed 
tyrant” with that of Macready or Kean, or any 
other actor, would be at all events invidious if 
not unjust. It is much better that we should 
form our judgment upon it without looking at 
all to what others have done, and try him 
literally and truly upon his own individual 
merits. In this view, then, however ungracious 
may be the task, or however painful to us, we 
are compelled to acknowledge that although 
Mr. Young is always in earnest, and plays 
some of the scenes with the greatest energy ; 
yet, that his conception of the character is, 
generally speaking, incorrect, and his execution 
of it by no means satisfactory. His Richard 
appears to be from first to last in a state of the 
greatest hurry and impatience. He talks 
sometimes loudly and ,rapidly, and at others 
clownishly: and familiarly: his attitudes and 
actions are now extravagant and unnatural, 
and then again slovenly and slouching. In 
short, he sets off at full gallop, and never halts 
but for want of breath. From such a mode of 
acting the. character, it is easy to conceive, that 
almost all the finer touches are obliterated. 
The sarcastic parts want bitterness, and the 
flatteries refinement. Richard in his hands is 
indeed courageous, ‘‘ barbarous, and bloody ;” 
but he. has neither the dignity of the monarch 
nor the bearing of the gentleman. Such a man, 
although he might have fought like a madman, 
and died like a hero, could never have moulded 
the “ deep revolving Dyke of Buckingham” 
into his * hosom's counsellor" nor could he 
have fascinated with solittle trouble the widowed 

dane. For these veasons, then, and for 





others which we have not now time to enter 
into, we think that Mr. Young's personation 
of Richard, is not only imperfect in itself, but 
unworthy the established reputation he has 
long enjoyed as a first-rate actor, and as such 
it would have been but wise in him to have 
abstained from the performance of it. At the 
same time, however, we would by no means 
assert that there is nothing to be found in it 
which is entitled to commendation ; far from 
it. The soliloquy in the Tower, during the 
murder of the young Princes, was admirably 
delivered ; and portions of his interview with 
the Queen, and a part of the tent scene, 
were done in his best style, and produced a 
powerful effect. Upon the whole, we should 
imagine that Mr. Young has hardly given 
himself sufficient time to study so elaborate 
a character; and would he but refine a little 
upon his present deportment—throw something 
more of the close, dissembling politician into 
the early scenes—take a little more care with 
the soliloquies; and keep down his voice and 
impetuosity of manner until they were really 
wanted,—he might yet, we think, make a very 
tolerable stand in this arduous undertaking. 
But, after all, he may possibly say to us, in 
Gloster’s own words, “* He may be spared, my 
lord ;?} and true it is that Mr. Young can spare 
“ the fresh laurels” he might have acquired 
by his recent attempt. He has still a wide 
range of character completely to himself; and 
the actor who can delight an audience one 
night with Hamlet or Macbeth, and another 
with Lear or Sir Pertinax, can afford to give 
up a part to those whom nature or study have 
more peculiarly fitted for its more perfect repre- 
sentation. The rest of the tragedy, if we 
except Warde’s Richmond, Mrs. Fawcett’s 
Queen, and Mrs. Sloman’s Lady Anne, was 
wretchedly performed, unworthy of such an 
establishment as Covent Garden. 

The White Maid, taken from La Dame 
Blanche, has been twice put off; once on 
account of Miss Paton having thrown up her 
character, and once on account of Madame 
Vestris’s illness. It is now postponed till after 
Christmas.—Are not managers to be pitied ? 





: VARIETIES. 

Hints for early Conjurors.—The Asiatic 
Miscellany states positively that the original 
inhabitants of the earth were taught to light 
fires by rubbing two pieces of dry wood against 
each other, in consequence of seeing two dry 
trees voluntarily performing that process ! 

Gastronomical Antiquities. — The Piedmon- 
tese Gazette contains an account of some 
curious sauces wy discovered at Pompeii. 
Five glass jars, it relates, have been found, 
closely stopped, two of them containing the 
sauces in question, in perfect preservation. 
The first is described as a preparation. of the 
Spanish olive (still cultivated in Italy), some of 
the olives being entire, and the rest a thick 
liquid. The other is of a softer consistency, 
and a greenish-yellow colour. Upon analysis, 
the Neapolitan chemists do not seem to have 
ascertained whether it is formed with the roe 
of fish, or is olive oil in a rancid state combined 
with some vegetable matter. 

Population of France.—The average popu- 
lation of France during the six years from 
1817 to 1823, has been computed at 30,319,444 
souls. The average of the annual marriages, 
births, deaths, and increase of population, 
during thesame period, appears tobe as follows; 
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AN INFALLIBLE STYPTIC. 

A SKILFUL surgeon once applied 

Some leeches to a patient's side: 

The blood flow’d fast—he tried in vain 

To stop the rapid stream again. 

At length he took a piece of gold, 

Then wrapp’d it in a linen fold, 

And with it stanch’d the crimson stream. 

The sick man’s wonder was extreme ; 

* This is,"’ he said, * the strangest thing! 

Why ! you are like the Burman king ; 

He, when he saw blood flow too fast, 

Tried your successful way at last : 

And when each other plan had fail’d, 

Found that all powerful go/d prevailed.” 
GuLEs Gop. 


A Civil Insult.—“ What is the reason,” 
said a very plain lady to a very pretty one, 
‘“* that I cannot dress my hair so becomingly 
as yours, though I try all possible ways.” — 
‘¢ *Tis easily explained,’”’ replied the proud 
beauty; ‘** don’t you see that I adjust my curls 
to the form of my countenance; whilst yours 
always turn away from the face, which is very, 
ugly.” 

Population of Naples.—By accounts which 
have been published of the births, marriages, 
and deaths, that took place in the various pro-' 
vinces of the kingdom of Naples during the 
years 1822, 1823, and 1824, the following 
appears to be the general result :— 

In 1822—916,595 
+ In 1823—-221,903-.. -- «1858 
In 1824—235,010 163,432 


The proportion, therefore, of the births, 
deaths, and marriages, to the whole papula- 
tion, during the three years already. mentioned, 
seems to be as follows :— 


Births. Deaths. + Marriages. 
In 1822—1:24------1:35--+++-1t1LL 
In 1823—1:24-.---- 1:33. ++ +++ 1:110. 
In 1834—1:23..---- 1:27++++++ 1:12]. 


Music. — Agreeably to the proposition of 
M. Cherubini, who is Director of the Royal 
School of Declamation and Music at Paris, 
Rossini has been appointed a member of ‘its 
administrative council. To this school the 
Parisian journals attribute the musical supe- 
riority (as they say, certainly the musical 
merits) of their stage and orchestras. 


Marriages. 


Eclipse.—The weather was so hazy at Paris 
that the great solar eclipse was not visible’ 
there. 


On the Dial Plate of St. Bride's Church being 
lighted with Gas. 


AtHENs and Rome have had their day; 
Now Science, in her prime, 

Chases the shades of night away, 
And throws new light on Time. 


Dec. 7th, 1826. T. Be 


French Translations.—Burns’ Scottish poems 
have lately been translated into French, and 
some of them curiously enough. The follow. 
ing sample of a similar performance is amusing, 
though the Friend of Humanity and Needy 
Rnife-Grinder of the Antijacobin did not offer 


* Such Je the statement in the Revue Raoyclopédique; 
hut qurely i must beerroneov'a. The voverse is probauly 
the facterKe, 
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any thing like the obstacles of the Caledonian 


dialect. 

“ I Ami de ? Humanité et le Repasseur de 

Couteaus. 

L’ Ami de 0 Humanité. — Pauvre repasseur 
de couteaux, ot vas-tu? Le chemin est péni- 
ble, ta roue ne tourne plus. Le vent est froid 
et piquant; Je vois un troe dans ton chapeau, 
j’en vois un dans tes culottes. 

Pauvre repasseur de couteaux ! Ils nesavent 
pas, ces orgueilleux qui roulent dans leurs 
fastueux équipages, combien il est dur le crier, 
Des couteaux, des canifs, & repasser! Oh! 
dis-moi, repasseur de couteaux, comment en 
es-tu venu a ser tes couteaux? Quelque 
riche t’a-t-il dépouillé? fut-ce le seigneur ou 
le curé de ta paroisse ? ou bien un procureur ? 

Estyce le seigneur, parceque tu as tué son 
gibier ? le euré, parceque tu as refusé la dime ? 
ou le procureur, parceque tu as voulu avoir un 
proces ? 

N’tivez-vous pas lu les Droits de Il’ Homme 
par. Thomas Paine ?— Des larmes tremblent 
sur.mes paupiéres, et tomberont dés que tu me 
raconteras ta pitoyable histoire. 

Le Rep de Couteaux.—Une histoire ! 
Dien vous bénisse! je n’en ai point 4 raconter. 
J’ai trop bu la nuit derniére au cabaret, et 
c’est en me battant que j’ai déchiré et mon 
chapeau et mes culottes. 

Les constables sont venus me prendre; ils 
m’ont mené devant le juge, et le juge Od- 
mixon m’a emprisonné les jambes, parcequ’il a 
dit que je vagabondais. 

Si votre honneur vent me donner douze sous, 
je boirai un pot de bierre & sa santé; mais de 
politique, moi, je ne m’en méle pas, monsieur. 

L’ Ami de I Humanite.—Te donner douze 
sols! Que le diable avant t’emporte! Quoi! 
le sentiment.de tes droits ne te porte pas a la 
vengeance, canaille, pendard, maraud, indigne 
de la sainte liberté ! 

[ L’ami de l’humanité donne des coups de pieds 
au re r de couteaux, lui brise sa meule, 
et sort dans un accés d’enthousiasme ré. 
publicain et de philanthropie universelle. |" 








WINE! wiInE! 
Every body drinks wine now o’ days, or some- 
thing like it: the ‘subject, therefore, is of 
general interest. 

Ashamed of our ignorance upon so important 
a matter, we have been studying hard, since it 
was ex . to qualify ourselves for the deli- 
very of more accurate opinions; and it is as- 
tonishing, to ourselves even, how much we 
could learn in so short a time by diligence,— 
** Drink deep,” &c., a little “* is a dangerous 
thing.” 

Good wine needs no bush; and the bush we 
have to beat about is the sign of another sort 
of commodity, composed but not composing. 

We have discovered that the best wines of 
the world are made in London, and considering 
it to be a shame to allow such a secret to rest 
with those dealers called by themselves wine- 
merchants, and by others wine-doctors, wine- 
brewers, &c. &c., solely for their own profit, 
we shall, not heeding what the information 
has cost us, liberally bestow it for the public 
benefit. ide tal 

Apropos, a very odd tri ace the 
other day, of a bass living in Pall Mall, and 
having a second haunt among the purity of 
Norton Street; whom the Attorney General 
charged with adulterating the wines he sold. 
We cannot believe that a merchant whose 
vaults were in such respectable quarters of the 
town vould have been’ guilty of these enormi- 
ties, and rejoice that the secusation was not 





brought home. Indeed, so far are the French 
wines, in particular, which are sold in Pall 
Mall and its vicinity, from being deteriorated, 
we are given to understand that their unri- 
valled character and excellence is the chief 
cause why most Frenchmen of moderate for- 
tunes, visiting London, settle chiefly in the 
neighbourhood, about Leicester Square, Panton 
Street, and the Haymarket. These foreigners, it 
appears, come to England on purpose to drink 
real Champagne at a lower rate than they can 
enjoy it in Paris ; while on the other hand the 
consumption of this delicious wine isaugmented 
by honest Englishmen at home : for who would 
travel to the capital of France to pay eight or 
nine francs per bottle, for what they can have 
in the capital of England at five shillings and 
sixpence—bottle included? And better too! 
since Champagne, like Madeira, is much im- 
proved by the voyage; so much improved, that 
it becomes essentially different, cannot be re- 
cognised by its flavour, and produces altogether 
opposite effects upon the stomach and brain. 
It was not proper in baron Garrow to tell a 
story of a printer in Chancery Lane being nearly 
poisoned by drinking Champagne, and of the 
people in court being made sick by the bare 
detail of its component parts. All the inquiries 
we have made shew that the alterations are 
innocent and profitable improvements; and it 
is because we have ascertained this, that’ we 
favour the world with the following receipts. 

Receipts for making a cheap palatable Port 
wine of the right sort either for private use or 
for market. 

Have a vat to hold from 500 to 1000 gallons. 
1. Take Benecarlo* one pipe, 12/. 10s., Port 
(of a low kind) two pipes, 30/.—pay duty on 
both 84/. and mix them. Thus you have, by a 
very safe and simple operation, 156 dozen of 
first-rate Port at 1/. per dozen. 

Or, 2d method, Take two pipes. of Port as 
above, to which add one pipe of Pontact+; 
mix and bottle as Port. This is as good, and 
still more moderate in price, for families, as the 
Cape wines pay only two shillings and sixpence 
per gallon duty, the foreign wine four shillings, 
and Pontac is only about 10/, the pipe. This 
is an immense saving. 

Both these Ports are, if well managed, su- 
perb; but the m: ent is of consequence, 
and here again our information must be valu- 
able to all economical readers. 

If the wine is young and meagre, a doze of 
alum will brighten it. If of an inferior colour, 
Brazil wood, elderberries, or bilberries, (im- 
ported from Germany for the purpose, under 
the name of berry-dye) will give it a rich 
purple tint. If cloudy, gypsum will render it 
transparent. If immature, oak-wood saw-dust 
or filbert husks will infuse into it the necessary 
astringency. 

3d method. Should it, however, be incon- 
venient for private individuals to import foreign 
wines, and mingle them together in consider- 
able quantities, something may be done in a 
small way, and make a very tolerable substitute. 

Cider and perry are of English produce ;— 
the former makes good Port, the latter Cham- 
pagne of the right quality. 

Recipe 4, for Port. Take any quantity of 
cider, and by infusing a tincture from the seeds 
of raisins, you will manufacture genuine Port ; 
to be treated, however, with alum, Brazil 
wood, gypsum, oak-wood saw-dust, &c., as 
above, if the case require it. 

* A red Spanish wine, the best of which costs from 
1M. to 15. per pipe. Should you prefer Figueras from 
St. Michaela, it wilt make equally fine Port, at a rather 
cheaper rate. 

t A red Cape wine, 








N.B. Spoilt foreign, as well as spoilt home. 
made wines, can be transformed into Port by 
the same means. 

*“* But, Lord!” as Mr. Pepys would say, 
‘** our intelligence is wonderful.” We have 
absolutely gone far beyond our limited pur. 
pose, and yet have not got out of Port. Cham. 
pagne, the dear Champagne, the Champagne 
of the right sort, must have a paper to its own 
excellence. And, besides that, we have much 
to disclose for the good of our tasteful country. 
men who drink they know not what, and pay 
they know now how wisely. 





. ag nmey ig NOVELTIES. 
nstructive Poems for Yo Cottagers, by Mary R, 
Stockdale, is announced. _ -" ae 

The author of “* Pandurang Hari,” which presented 
such vivid and entertaining pictures of Indian manners, 
has, we are glad to hear, another work of the same kind 
in preparation, entitled the Zenana. 

LI8T OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ainslie’s Materia Indica, 2 vols. 8vo. 27. bds.—Cooke’s 
Views of London and its Vicinity, No. I., imp. 8vo. 5s. ; 
4to. 7s. Gd.; India proofs before letters, 1(is. 6d.—Domestic 
Account Book, 1827, folio, 15s. bds.—Merhan’s Astrono- 
mical Mnemonics, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Paul Jones, by Allan 
Cunningham, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. Gd. bds.—Reeve's 
Christmas Tifles, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—The Thrush, Songs 
set to music, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Peyran’s Defence of the 
Vaudois, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Sims’s Sermons on the Services 
of the Church, 8vo, 10s, 6d. bds.—Wait’s (Dr.) Sermon 
before the University of Cambridge, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Grace 
Kennedy's Works, 6 vols. 12mo. 2/. 2s. bds.—Early Metri- 
cal Tales, 12mo. 3s, bds.—Cooper’s Practical Sermons, v. 7, 











ometer. Barometer. 
to 4% | 29.29 to 29.30 


29.44 29.10 

Saturday -- 29.10 
Sunday: --- be - | 29.30 
Monday -- d 42. | 29.30 
Tuesday -- » | 29.66 
Wednesday 6| —— 31. — 46, | 2.5] 

Prevailing wind S.W. and N.W. Generally cloudy and 
taining, except the 4th. 

Rain fallen, .55 of an inch. 


onton. 
+ 1° 37’ 32” N. 
«++ © 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuargues H. Apams. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Bromptonian is thanked. Such able council is al- 
ways welcome. His letter shall be well cofisidered before 
next Saturday. 

A Constant Reader is informed that the ceilings in St. 
James’s Palace have not been painted in fresco, as antici- 
a at the time our account was published, 13th April, 

822: they are, however, highly enriched by foliage and 
other ornaments g 

H. S.,asks us for the best dictionary, which continues 
Lem » relating to names and places which occur in 
mid and more modern writers: we know of none. 

Persons who do us the honour to leave little notices at 
our office, inscribed * this” (or * this here”) to be inserted 
as a pa ph in the Literary Gazette, and other likes, are 
srpacts ly informed that we cannot come for to go to 
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We have really thanks pd cote to so many kind corre- 


spondents for unexpested voluntary favours, that our 
gratitude must halt at the task of their particular expres- 
sion. Generally, we assure them that we feel greatly 
obliged; and that h, sometimes, indispen: ar- 

ements prevent us from using the valuable aid afforded 
us in the original form, we seldom fail to avail ourselves 
of it to enrich our page in other ways. 

A. B. is very much mistaken. So far from thinking we 
ought to be provoked to censure “‘ the last London Maga- 
zine,” we are free toconfess that it has amused us as much 
at least as any of its contemporaries which we have seen, 
and would have pleased us more, but for improprieties 
offensive to good taste. As for the two little pieces, in one 
of the annual publications, which it condemns, we almost 

with it, that such proofs of good disposition towards 
ot are very us to the reputations of their 
authors, who have plenty to do without scribbling indif- 
ferent verses. 

Correspondents whose favours require private answers, 
either to given addresses or at our office, will, we trust, 
pardon us for postponing them till Monday. 

We trust our readers will not think we have bestowed 
too much notice on fashionable fripy in this Gazette ; 
it is, indeed, light enough work; but the subject is not 
destitute of importance. 

ErrataA.—In our last, where the name of «* Worgman” 
in Musical Review and Notice to Correspondents occurs, 
tread ‘* Worgan.”—Also, in Celestial Phenomena, pe 
col, 2, ine 25, for « 14 hours” read ‘* 12 hours;” line 38, 
for «« Mars” read «* Mercury ;” col. 3, line 9, for-** 57 min. 
regil ** 57 sec,” 
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Practical Medical Books, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pall Mall. 
: Notice to Exhibitors. 
LE Pictures and Works of Art intended 
for Exhibition and Sale at this Place, must be sent to the 
Gallery on Legray oe 8th, and Tuesday the 9th of January, 
1827, between the Hours of Ten in the Morning and Five in the 
Evening, after which time no Picture or other Work of Art will 
be received. Portraits, and Drawings in Water Colours, are 
inadmissible. 
The present Exhibition of His Majesty’s private Collection 
will close on Saturday, the 30th of Denpaiter next. 
Admittance, from Ten till Dusk, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





This day is published, 3 vols. 8vo. 2i. 2s, 


ERUSALEM DELIVERED, Translated 
@ into English Spenserian Verse, from the Italian of Tor- 
quate ‘Tasso, with a Life of the Author. 

; By J. H. WIFFEN. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








ALOGUE., in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
> . . 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, in every Dep: at of Li including a 

great Number of Classical Books, Works in the French, Italian, 
and other Languages ; Poetry, and Translations of the Classics ; 
a large Collection of Theological Works, in various Languages , 
Sermons, ty eminent Divines, English and French; the t 
Historical Yorks, Law Books, ports, &c.; Publications on 
Natural History, Physic, the Belles Lettres, &c.; Novels, Ro- 
mances, and Miscellanies. T’o which is added, an Appendix of 
recent Purchases, containing many valuable Articles, and a num- 
ber of Welsh Books. On Sale for ready Money, by W. and 
J. Eddowes, Corn Market, Shrewsbury. 

*,* Catalogues may be had of Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green, 39, Paternoster Row; and C. and J. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and of the Publishers. 








In 2 vols. royal 8vo. illustrated with fifteen finely engraved 
Portraits, dedicated by permission to his Majesty, 


NNALS of the HOUSE of HANOVER. 
By Sir ANDREW HALLIDAY, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 

“Sir Andrew has produ an extremely well-arranged an 
interesting history of this most illustrious family, and a work 
which cannot fail to be highly grateful to the popular feelings of 
this country.”—Literary Gazette, 

“ Sir Andrew Halliday’s style is plain, unaffected, and solid ; 
and his hes ‘as an histori we believe, are accurate and 
extensive. The work is exceedingly well printed, and made 
Hoonus by many well-executed engravings.”—New Monthly 

ugusine, 

W. Sams, Royal Library, St. James's Street. 








Now ready, 28s. roan, or elegantly in morocco, 35s. 


maT) 
TOCKDALE’S CALENDAR for 1827, 
carefully revised and amended, and corrected to the present 
time; containing, Ist, the Peerage of the United Kingdom, with 
the Arms, &c. of all the Peers, with entirelymew Plates. 2d. 
The Baronetage, with the Arms, &c.; also new Pilates. 3d. The 
Almanack for 1827. 4th. The Companion, containing the List of 
the new Parliament, shewing the contested Places, Numbers 
mpreat by, So- 5th. bed Index. we 2 
e e Peerage or Barone may ail arately, price 

78. Gd. each, boards; and the Com Saha Sa. Od. reality 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 
LEQUEL des DEUX; a Lithographic 

Print, with original Lines. 
: y 1. KB. L, 
Just published, by Dickinson, 114, New Bond Street. 
Prive 36. plain, and Proofs, 5s, 





Printed for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


Dr. Paris on Diet. 
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In copy 8vo. price 9s. with a Portrait of the Author, 
ONTEMPLATIONS on the SUFFER. 


INGS of JESUS CHRIST, in a Series of Devotional 
Expl y Paraphrasé of the Gospel Narra- 





TREATISE on DIET; with a view to 
the Prevention and Gure of the Diseases incident to a disordered 
State of the Digestive Functions. 
By J. A. PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &c. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Dr. Philip on Indigestion. 


A Treatise on Indigestion and its Conse- 

juences, called Nervous and Bilious Complaints, with Observa- 

ao ¢ prgeaie Diseases in which they sometimes terminate. 
y A. P.W. 


price 9s. 
Gray's Supplement to the pT aw pepe ee 
8d Edition, improved and greatly enlarged, . 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeeia ; being 
a Treatise on Pharmacology in general, ineluding the Drugs and 
Compounds which are used by Practitioners of Medicine; also, 
thosé which are sold by Chemists, Druggists, and Herbalists, for 
other purposes: with a Collection of the most useful Medical 
Formule, an Explanation of the Contractions used by Physicians 
and Druggists, and a very copious Index, English and Latin, of 
the Names by which the Articles have been known at different 
Periods. By Samuel Frederick Gray. In OE my 14s. 

The present Edition contains a large Collection of the most 
approved Horse and Cattle Medicines and Perfumery. 

By the same Author, 

Elements of Pharmacy, and Chemical His- 
tory of the Materia Medica, 8vo. 10s. 6 
Thomson's Conspectus. 
Fifth Edition, including the Al i in the New London 
Pharmacopecia, with an Appendix on Poisons, a Selection 
of E P P; ipti and an Analysis of Mineral 
Waters. p 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopeias of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of Physicians; being a 
Practical Compendium of Materia Medica and Pharmacy. by 
Anthony Todd Thomson, F.L.S. &c. Price 5s. a Pocket Edition. 
New French Remedies. 


Formulary for the Preparation and Mode of 
Employing several new Remedies, namely, Morphine, lodine, 
Quinine, Cinchonine, the Hydrocyanic Acid, Narcotine, Strych- 
nine, Nux Vomiea, Emetine, &c. &c. &c. Translated from 
sageadio’s 4th Edition, by U. T. Haden and R. Dunglisson, 
M.D. In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. in boards. 
Eeonomising Fuel and Preventing Smoke. 

The Theory and Practice of Warming and 
Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwelling-Houses, and Conserva- 
tories; including a Description of all the known Varieties of 
Stoves, Grates, and Furnaces, with an Examination of their com- 
parative Ad ages for Ec ising Fuel and Preventing 
Smoke. Hiustrated by numerots Copper-plates and Wood En- 
gravings. vo. Price 18s. boards. 











Medical Jurisprudence. 

st " : Por 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine, syste- 
matically arranged, and applied to Mritish Practice ; intended 
for the Use of trates, Cofoners, Barristers, Medical Practi- 
tioners, and Jurymen. By John Gordon Smith, M.D. Lecturer 
on Political Medicine. 2d Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
8vo. price 16s. 
the same Author, 


By 
An Analysis of Medical Evidence, compri- 
sing Di i for Practiti s in the View of becoming Wit- 
nesses ip Courts of Justice; and an Appendix of Professional 
Testimony. 8vo. price 12s. 








Thomas's Practice of Physic, 8th Edition. 
This day is published, 
HE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 


hibiting the Character, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, 





Hanoverian Scenery. : 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King’s Most Excellent 


Majesty, 
A SERIES of SIXTY ENGRAVINGS of 
HANOVERIAN and SAXON SCENERY, from Draw. 
ings 4 Captain BATTY, of the Grenadier Guards. Imperial 
Bvo. 128, 6d.; royal 4te. proofs, 184, ; royal 4te. India paper proofs, 


Ul. lls. 6d. A few copies are taken offin imperial 4to, India 
Proofs, with the Etchings, 2/. 2. To be completed in Twelve 
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Morbid A res, and imp i Method of treating the Dis- 
eases of all Climates. 

By ROBERT THOMAS, M.D. 
Eighth Edition, revised, and considerably enlarged, by an addi- 
tion of much new and important matter, the Prescriptions having 
been altered in conformity to the last Pharmacopeeia of the Lon- 
don College of Physicians. 

London: Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; 
T. and G. Underwood; T. Cadell, Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 
8. Highley ; G. B. Whittaker; Burgess and Hill, BE. Cox; and 
C. Pait; and Adam Black; and W. Tait; Edinburgh. 





The Public are respectfully informed; that the ci 
which caused a temporary delay in the publication of this work 
being wermne ie Ly? -~ will be ready for delivery on the 15th 

fJanuaty next. e other Parts will appear in regular succes. 
sion, at intervals of two months. 7 

Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. 





Just published, by Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry, 
IEWS on the RHINE, in Belgium and 
Holland, from Drawings by Captain BATTY, of the Gre. 

nadier Guards, F.R.S.° Imperial 8vo, 71. 4s. ; royal 4to. proofs, 
10l. 168.5; royal 4to. India proofs, 18, 18¢.; imperial 4to. India 
proofs, with the Etchings, 25/. 4s, of which only thtee Copies 
Temain for sale. 


This day, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. a 2d Edition of 


OUGH NOTES taken during some rapid 
Journeys across the ry va and my pti Andes. 
By CAPTAIN FRANCIS BOND HEAD, 
The Commissioner of the Rio Plata Mining Association. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Cooper's Surgical Dictionary, New Edition. 
This day is publi in one thick vol. 8vo. price 27s. 


in boards, 
DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


SURGERY, cs all the most interesting Im- 
ts, from the earliest Times down to the present Period ; 














The publisher flatters himself that the style of in 
which this work has been completed, and the great patronage 
which it has in consequence obtained, will be a sufficient gua- 
rantee that bis utmost endé w i 
new work on Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery every way wort 
of the illustrious auspices under which it a = Brig Siicing " 

Subscribers are requested to comp their Sets 
without delay. 








In 8vo. price 8s. the 8d Edition, revised and corrected, of 


LEMENTSof POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By JAMES MILL, Esq. 
Author of the ** History of British India.” 
oie London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradook, and Joy. 
2” In this edition, a greater development has been given to 


the subject of Profits, where the different Modes of expressing, 


the relation of Protits to Wages is morefally expounded ; and the 
Work has been carefully revised th hout. 
N.B A new Edition of Mr. Milt's «¢ Hitetory of British India” 


ployed to render the | and numerous References to Ancient and 


an Account of the Instruments and Remedies employed in Sur- 
gery; the Etymology and Signification of the principal Terms, 


mm vet form- 
ing a “ Catalogue Raisonné” of Surgical Literature. fe fifth 
Edition, corrected and planes, 

By SAMUEL COOPER, 
Surgeon to thie Forces, &c. &c. &e. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Thomas 
and George Underwood; 8. Highley; Geo. B. Whittaker ; E. Cox 
and Son; Simpkin and Marshall ; Burgess and Hill; and C. Tait; 
at Black; and W. Tait, Edinburgh ; and Hodges and M‘Arthur, 
ublin. 


HE Chancery Suit of Mawman versus Tegg 

is i i, The Defendant has made Compensation 

for the Articles copied from the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana” 
into the** London Encyclopedia,” -has paid all the legal Ex- 
penses, and has engaged not to make any further Extracts from 








will be ready for publication in a few days, 


E i with an 
establish, on Practical Grounds, a oon of Rules for | tive. 


she : : so. | tional Meditations for every I 
hilip, M.D. 6th Edition, with Additions, 8vo the German of C. C. Sturth, by 


By CHRISTOPHER CHRISTIAN STURM, 
Author of “ Reflections on the Works of God,” &c. 
Translated from the German, 
By W: JOHNSTONE, A.M. 
With a Life of Sturm, by the Translator. 
on: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
By whom is also published, in 2 vols. copy 8vo. price 16s. the 
2d Edition of 


Morning Communions with God ; or, Deva- 
of the Year. ‘Translated 
. Johnstone, A.M. . 





Published this day, 
Th > 
ARISIAN COSTUMES, No. XXIV. of 

Townsend's Monthly Selection, containing Three Pilates 
of Figures, with a Translation of the Observatidns. 

As the Proprietor receives a weekly packet from Paris, it must 

necessarily contain whatever novelty of Costume Led in that 
Capital. A reference to the back Numbers (any which may 
be had at the publisher's) will prove how invariably the London 
Fashions have been founded upon these $. 
Published by C. 8. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; J. Townsend, 
11, Jermyn Street, Regent Street; and may be had of al! Book- 
sellers in Town and Country, price ls. 6d. 


x > 
YHE MIRROR of LITERATURE, 
AMUSEMENT, and INSTRUCTION, containing Ori- 
— Essays—Historical Narratives—Biographical Memoirs— 
Sketches of Society—Top phical I P Novels and 
Tales—Anecdotes and Bon Mots—Poetry, Original and Selected 
—Choice Extracts from New veto the Public Jour- 
nals—Discoveries in Arts and Sciences— Domestic Hints, &c. &c. 
The Eighth Volume of this highly pepuler periodical will be 
complete, and ready for delivery, on ember S0th, 1826. Vols. 
I. to VII. may be had in boards, price lM. 17s. 6d. or half-bouad, 
2/. ¥s. embellished with Portraits, Autographs, and nearly 300 
other E vings. 
« The spirit with which the ‘ Mirror’ is edited, and the judg- 
ment displayed in making the selections, deserve the encourage- 
ment we believe it has experienced.”—Literary Gazette, May 8, 








1826. 

“The Mirror, a publication containing much matter of im- 
proving amusement, selected with very considerable taste. I 
understand that of some Parts upwards of eighty thousund were 
printed.”—Practical Observations on the Education of the People. 
By Heury Brougham, Esq. M.P. 

Limbird’s British Novelist, 
Now publishing in Parts, price 6d. each, embellished with 
gravings. 


The following Novels are already published :— 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, price 10d. 
The Mysteries of Udolpho, price 3s: 6d. 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, price Gd. 
Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson, price 8d. 
Paul-and Virginia., Price 6d. 

The Old English Baron, price 8d. 

The Castle of Otranto, price 6d. 

The Romance of the Forest, price 1s. 8d. 
Almoran and Hamet, price 6d, 

Elizabeth ; or, the Exiles of Siberia, price 6d. 
Lady Julia Mandeville, price 10d. 

Nature and Art; by Mrs. Indhibald, prive 8d. 
Pompey the Little, price 8d. 

Julia de Roubigne, price 8d. 

The Italian. By Mrs. Anne Radcliffe, 


rice 2s. : 
: A Bimple Story, by Mrs, Inchbald, price 
1, 4d. 


ll. 4d. 
The Castles of Athlin and Dunbayne, by 
Mrs, Anne Radcliffe, price 6d. 
The Sicilian Romance, price 1s. 
Zeluco, by Dr. Moore, price 2s. 
The Man of the World, price ls. 


Humphry Clinker, price 2s. 
Four Volumes of the British Novelist até compltte, and may 


be had in boards, price 5s. each. 
Vols. I. and If. comprise the wholé of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Ro- 
mie These works are really st got up; and the plan well 
deserves encoyragement.”—Literary Gazette. 
Limbird’s British Classics. 
Printed uniformly with the British Novelist, 

Goldsmith’s Essays, price 8d. 

Dr. Franklin’s Essays, price 1s, 2d. 

Bacon’s Essays, price 8d. 

Salmagundi, price ls. 8d. 

Plutarch’s Lives, in 2 vols. price only 13s. 
boards, or half-bound, 16s. embellished with 60 Portraits. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, in 
1 yol. price only 6s. 6d. boards, or balf-bound, 8s. embellished 
with nearly 150 Engravings. 4 

The ‘Tales of the Genii, embellished uniformly 
with the Arabian Nights’, price rt a. » P 

Cowper’s Poems, with 12 Engravings and a 
Portrait, price only 3s.6d- 

The Cabinet of Curiosities ; or, the Wonders 
of the World Displayed. Embellished with 27 Engravings, price 
5s. boards, or half-bound, 6s. 6d. ¥ 

Cook’s Voyages. Embellished with 28 En- 
gravings, and Portrait, price Js, 6d. or half-bound, 9s. ‘ 

i Limbird, Printer and Publisher, 148, Strand, nedy 
Somerset House, Londons 





the former Work, 
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This day is mar in — 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


WORD te: ‘feveer of FEMALE 
SCHOOLS ; addressed to Parents, Guardians, and the 
Publie at large. 
Mrs. BROADHURST, 
vedere House 


Bath. 
Printed for ——— Rees, es, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


lication, b RAVIN }, Poultry, 
of 110. ENGRA INGS: of a 
UE TOUR ~ pera in. PORTUGAL, and 
TAYLOW A, wey 4 te ee Same 


ga thors aus * Voyage Pit- 
a. by the following eminent 


» J. Byrne, 
. Le eux, 





in 22 Parts, each containing five 
riptions; and to ensure a 


ready A full Account q 


in one of the later 





or VT is published, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. hoards, 
ANN NTRODUCTORY LECTURE on 
UMAN and COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY, deli- 
vered at the New Medical School, in Al te Street. 
By PETER M. ROGET, M.D. F.B.S. &e. 

Consulting Physician to the Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital, 
and tT Physician to the Northern Dispensary. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown,and Green, 

don. 





This day is published, in are 8vo. price 18s. 6d. 


in 
LN ap TRAGE: DLE priores qua- 


tuor. Ad fidem Ma et brevibus 





notis 





Edidit Kica pu 8 PORSON. rt M. 
Grecarum a —— Cantabrigienses olim Professor 
Bo t sui e notulas subjecit 
OBUS SCHOL SFIELD, A.M, 
Collegii se Trinteatie socius et Gracarum literarum 
‘ Professor ius. 
Contenighns Venuent apud J. mm et Filios ; 
- et J. Rivington, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


This day is p' 1 thick vol. royal 8vo. price 


ART I. of the PARLIAMENTARY 

HISTORY and REVIEW for fre cokanaten Debates 

the last > ——— rev arranged under appro. 

priate Heads, price 
On the Ist ~ Natta 1827, will be publistied, 

Part II.—The Parliamen Review ; 3 con. 


eee  Y - the principal wavtae discussed i in 


together with pow ary 
Also, as speedily as possible, 

Part III.—Parliamentary Abstracts; con. 
taining the Substance of all important Papers presented, to each 
House during the Session. 

‘inted for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








Price 8s. in boards, Vol. IL. of 
Ad HISTORICAL and CRITICAL 
DICTIONARY, abridged from the great Work of BAYLE, 
be completed (this month) in 4 vois. 
~ “ That vast storehouse of learned and amusing matter, the 





on the 15th of December next, 
tually every two months. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Corn Question! Now ready, 
LETTER from the EARL STANHOPE 


on the Corn Laws, 24. 6d. 
2d. Corn and Curre’ in an Address to the 
Landowners. By Sit James G: » of Netherby, Bart. M.P. 
8d Edition, 4: 6d. 


3d. Views on the Subject of Corn and Cur- 
vency. By T. Joplin, 4s. 

th. Mr. ss nats Report on the Trade in 

- A Compendium o of fal the Laws affect- 


Corn. 
c. of Fi ay eh 
to 
ere rte cyt Crm om hn Report, ar 
- Practical bservations on the Importa- 
Cooke, Land Surveyor, 1s. 6d. 
8 yl 
“oth, ition, wit ions, 2e. 
h. A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, by 
m Western, Esq, M.P. 2s. 6d. 
Oth. A Letter on the Corn Laws, by the 
—_ th Huskisson, addressed to one of his Constitu- 


James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksell 








T ‘% rahe, et ar Acke " men, 10, Strand, teatew . 





Scotland, and Ireland, 4n 4 vols, 
the Fifteenth Division of the Worl! in Miniature, 
on of the Manners, Customs, Character, 


——o 
ra’ 
‘The Divisions of this io Wiest: abe already published are 


Dalmatia, 2 vols.—2. Waren Africa, 4 vols.— 
Hindoostan, f 


th Sea “Islands, 
blands, 2 vols.—13. Tibet and India beyond 
14. Spain and Portugal, 2 vols. 
nes Tales, price 7s. 
Ferdinand Frank, the Musical Student, 
e 42. 
Pe Moral Fables, by Dr. Krummacher, p rice 6s. 
Letters between. Amelia and her Mother, by 
William Combe, price 
‘Asehiteaburel ‘Recreation Box, with Solid 
Figures and Book, 
Geometri ditto, 1 price 8s. Gd. 
The New Doll, Six. Engravings, price 4s. 
Forty Sibylline Cards in a Case, price 3s. 
Marriage Costumes of Foreign Nations, in a 
Case, price 6 
“Banoramacopia ; or, Changeable Landscapes, 
price 15s. 
A Roller with Thirty-Six Principal Build- 


London, price 21 
"Healthful Sports f Young Ladi 
mi. nee ee. ; for 3 ies, eleven 
: Heads of Ladies and Gentlemen, | ¥ 
price 7%. 6d. each 

Fifty-Two Pictorial Cards, in Sheets or 
Packs, price 10s. 6d. 
m... an hosis; or, Changeable Figures, 


Double Land Taxr.—Now ready, price 2s. 
A LETTER to the ‘PROTESTANTS of 
ENGLAND, on the’ w st Surcharge to which their 
Eetates are made liable by the So intending to relieye Roman 


one ws py White “BLOUNT, Eeq. 
10, Pipcadilly. 


migrate ioe Hiumell, on the original 
wil por pelen an ce Bo 





and Costumes of the People ; accompanied with 83 coloured En- 





In 8vo. with Ruled Pages, price 3s. half-bow 
HE HOUSEKEEPER’S LEDGER ; a 


Plain and Easy Plan of Keeping Accurate Accounts of the 

ing, which, with only one Hour’s Attention 
ing Week. will ensble you to balance all such pp with the 
utmost all who admit 
that oie and Hoonomy are the Bade of Comfort and Indepen- 


dence 
By WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. 
Author of the * Cook's Oracle,” the « Art of Invigorati 








«ft and Critical Dictionary of Bayle,’ is practically fami- 
liar to all literati, and known by reputation to most general 
readers. Its size, however (five ponderous folios) and the 

mass of controversy which it contains upon points which, how. 
ever learned and curious, have now nearly Jost their interest, will 
always prevent it from being a popular book in its original shape, 
though it comprises an abundance of matter well calculated to 
amuse and inform, if separated from what is heavy and obsolete. 
This separation has just been attempted in a mixed selection und 
abridgment, or rather what the Italians term rifacimento, a re- 
casting of vow whole, yee congenial portions together, and 








Life,” &c. 
Printed for Geo. B. ‘Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane; 
ind sold by all and 





This day is MEN in 8vo. price 7s, 6d. in boards, 


[HE EL ELEMENTS of the THEORY of 


eo ANE ASTRONOMY. 
W. MADDY, M.A. 
i Fellow ore. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Printed, for C. and J. Rivington, 5 Paul’s Churchyard, and 
ane aged Pall Mall; and ighton and Sons, Cam- 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. boards, 
AUL JONES; a Romance. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
Author of “ Sir Menges Maxwell,” « ‘Traditional 
on foe, 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 





This day is Peery Aga in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ice 11, 5s. boards, 
OSALINE WOODBRIDGE. 
* Yes, Love indeed is light from Heaven, 
spark of that immortal! fire 
— shared, by Alla given, 
To from our low desire.”—Byron, 
Printed for M. Tey, Somerset Street, Portman Square, 


Just imported by Dalen, San Sanne Co. Foreign Booksellers, 
ISTOIRE “de BRETAGNE. 


z a on 4 78. 
Voyage dans la Russie Meridionale, et par- 
ticuli¢rement dans les Provinces situées au-dela du Caucase, fait 
i 1820 jusqu’en 1824, Par le Chevalier Gamba. 2 vols. 





Choix de Fables, traduites en Turk, par un 
Effendi de Constantin Je, et publiées avec une Version. Fran- 
gaise, et = Glossaire. Par L. Victor Letellier. Svo. beautifully 
printed, 1/. 2s. 6d. 

Atlas Ethnographique du Globe; ou, Clas- 
sification des Peuples, Anciens et Modernes, d’ apres! leurs Langues, 
——s d’un Discours sur I'Utilité et Einpestanes de VEtude des 


‘o the original sequence of the articles, nat to the 
connexion of at jects and ideas. The Editor evinces discrimina- 
tion and tact in the execution of his task. The Life of Bayle ia 
very neatly written, and presents an interesting view of the 
struggle which that virtuous writer maintained, single-handed, 
throughout his career, against the malice of priestcraft and a 
peculiarly inveterate literary rivalry .”—Globe and Traveller. 
* Bayle’s ananety is perhaps the richest treasur 

literary entertain: t to be found in any la e. 

puts “a P ion of the English public a ivy com- 
modious co mpendium of a work, not hitherto presented to them 
in a form at all suited for general circulation.”—Edinburgh 
Star. 





“ As a vade-mecum of learning, truth, and strong-mindedness, 
which all classes have now, for the first time, an opportunity of 
possessing, this selection from Bayle is most judiciously made, 
and will loubtless produce a conshierabia effect upon the public 
mind. Asa book of mere entertainment, it merits the attention 
of all who wish to mingle information with their amusements,’ 
—Tyne Mercury. 

London: Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street ; Edinburgh: John 
Sutherland, Calton Street. 








some of France. 
This day.is p carefully d and coloured after the 
original Drawings, my — the spot, by Mr. C, Wild, the fol- 


pan Exam 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC. 
of the MIDDLE AGES, chiefly in France, ~ 

The Went ‘ont, the Nave, and the Choir the Cathedral 
Amiens—The West Front and the Nave of Rheims—The Choe 
of Beauvais—The Spires of Chartres—An Exterior and an Iate- 
rior View of the Church of St. Quém at Rouen —The South End 
of the Transept of the Cathedral of Rouep—The West Front of 
Strasburg, and the Choir of ees, 1 

Each subject is in size, 11 by 15 Inches, and the whole are 

ion ne mounted. 

To be had separ: he ne guinea each, oF collectively at on 
guineas the See of I C. Wild, 85, Albemarle Street, and a 
Ackermann’s, Strand. 





IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of January = be ne publica in 2 vols. 12mo. 


elegant! 
AMS’S ANNUAL. “PEERAGE of the 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
The plan of this work is entirely neve ‘combining facility of 
reference igh a Gent » P n the rs the 








angues, u- 
maines, ‘ke. ; avec environ 700 Vocab 
Idiomes rang et suivi ll Tableau ye jue, Moot et “Poin 
tique, des cing Parties nes q — Par avin Balli, folio, and 
Totreination, ¢ vol. I, ~— 
. . 

L’Europe, rapport & la Gréce et a la 

Reformation de la See ar M. de Pradt. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 








his day, 8vo. 12s, a Second Ed: 
HE CAMPAIGNS of ry BRITISH 
ARMY at WASHINGTON ont NEW ORLE ANS. 
By the Author of the “ Subaltern.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Farce J ie webllebeds on @ new and nay ie erry 
This day is pub! ished, price 15s. ha! 
HE DOMESTIC ‘ACCOUNT. “BOOK, 


designed upon a new and simple Plan, for enteri 
various Items of Daily E under der their respective ed 
with a general Ana 


lee Sammary, exhi 
Monthly and Annual 0: for & 
Totals of the Months ae ¥ear, Saget | which all Persoms ma; Pew 
the utmost facility regula leasure the disposal 
Incomes. ' Adapted for the Use of either large or smal! Families. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


at one view the 
wery Article, with the general 





Last September was published the 18th, and on the 30th of 
ember will be the 19th Part of 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA METRO. 
PORITANA. 

“° The Proprietors request the attention of the Public to pee 
last Prospectus yee may be had gratis) of this work. It c 
tains an outline of the designed article on the nee of Ma- 
chinery to the Arts oma Manufactures in Great 

Printed for J, Mawman; C. and J, Rivington; Baldwin, Cra- 
pee gig ty ; are. Gilbert, and Piper: g ’ apace 

ay + Yarker, Oto 
oar and way bo nad of oT it'Bearveltore tm the iy the Vaited king: 





It is dnigned to > cusiuece all the members of each noble house, 
and offers to the ee notices of more than 2000 persons never 
before introduced into a work see nature. 

The authenticity of the w 
sonal communications with 
authors and publisher are w 


is ascertained either from per- 

aamnllbes, to 7 & of whem tee the 
t the hig! hest obi. 
or en the vow diet 
revision and cajlation of all ne “= works on the subject extant. 

It is om ud oop hoped thatthe labour and expense which have 
been unsparingly bestowed upon. this publication, will be found 
to entitle it to patronage i and hat while it offers to the 
higher ranks of societ: in an 
aon its com| an tnawm as a book pp a will ensure 
its utility to 1 

Pri nted for William Sams, Book arid tothe King 
— the Royal Family, 1, St. James's opposite the 

alace. 


ELICLE SYLVARUM. = Mr. STRUTT 
don erase Ma are cape 
or, Select View Pet Wale and na ‘orest Scenery, dre 


from etched by 7 

The Fust Number wil be be published tn in Demuatts price to 

Subscribers, 1 
The work will be pate in imperial alr wifes ith 

he had at Mae. Saretts No. hig ne & Ea snd 
ma’ % 0. 
Names of Si for the Delicies Sylyarym 
recei 
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LONDON: Printed the Proprietors, and Published 
A eS M . DoRIPPS. ot the LITERARY ahd cory 
OFFIC. 's Tn We joo Bridge, ey a 
rd Street 


; sold also by 5; Coangt, 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, 
ano ¥, &: MP, Seger 


J, MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Bevery 
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